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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Karl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The NEXT PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
(CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square, on TUESDAY MORN- 
ING NEXT, the Sist inst., at two o’clock, when will be per- 
formed W. Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ Woman of Samaria,” Selections 
from Mendelssohn's ‘* Hymn of Praise,” and G. A. Macfarren’s 
“st, John the Baptist,” &c. Conductor, Mr. WALTER 


MACFARREN, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 














RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
The Programme TO-MORROW will include—Overture, 
“(Coriolan,” (Beethoven) ; Septett, (Beethoven); Concerto- 
Symphonie, No. 3 in K flat, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
(H. Littolff), first time at these concerts ; Overture to Operetta, 
“An Adventure of Handel,” (C. Reinecke), first time in England. 
Vocalists, Madame Noring (her first appearance), and Mr. 
Santley. Solo Pianoforte, Mr. Oscar Beringer. Conductor, 
Mr. MANNS. Stalls, Half-a-Crown, 





RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
Mr. SANILEY will SING ‘TO-MORROW at the 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


STUDENT of the VIOLIN and VIOLA 

wishes to know of any Class he can join for practising 
Quartetts, &ec.—Address P. P., at Brown's Advertising Oftice, 
4, Little George-street, Westminster. 





oe FOLI begs to announce that he will 
return to London on May 10th. Address, until Feb. 17th, 
Grand Hotel de la Paix, Moscow, Russia; after that date, 
wtil May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna. 


M ISS ANTOINETTE STERLING requests that 


applications for engagements for Oratorios or Concerts 
way be addressed to her at 15, Regent’s Park-terrace, N.W. 








Ix THE Pazss, 
Will be Ready in a few days. 


THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
(49nd Highlanders). 
Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON, 


Bgavtivutty ILtustratep IN CoLovRs, 
Price 4s. 


Raysrorp & Son, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus. 








0 THE HEADS OF MUSICAL COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, &c.—Just issued, by Robert Cocks and Cv., 

New Burlington-street, London, W. HILLS’ VOCAL TRIOS, 
for equal voices ; 89 numbers, each 2d.; or in three vols., 3s. 
each, cloth, lettered. Also W. Hills’ 101 Rounds and Canons, 
18 books, 2d. each ; in one vol., cloth, lettered, 3s.—London : 
ae Publishers, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 


HE HOLY FAMILY. Admired Sacred 
Melodies by the most celebrated Composers. Arranged 

& Pianoforte Solos and Duets, with ad lib. accompaniments for 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello. By W. H. CALLCOTT. Com 
> Twelve Books. Piano Solo, 5s. a a 
Accompaniments, 1s. each, All at -price, pos 

free in stamps. 


OME TREASURES.—A Choice Selection -of 
Popular Melodies, arranged and fingered for the 
PIANOFORTE, in 25 numbers, by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, 
including “God Bless the Prince of Wales” (Brinley Richards) ; 
“God Bless our Sailor Prince” (8. Glover); “ Far Away” 
(Miss Lindsay’; ‘Her bright smile haunts me still” (W. T. 
Wrighton); “ Kxcelsior” (Miss Lindsay), &c. 2s. 6d. each, 
post free at half price. 


EETHOVEN’S SIX FAVOURITE WALTZES 
for the PIANOFORTE. Edited and Fingered by GEO. 
¥.WEST. 3s.each. Mozart’s Favourite Waltzes, Nos. 1, 2, 
§ gustalty and effectively arranged by Guo. F, West. 3s. 


london: Ropenr Cocks and €o., New Burlington-strect. 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


BURROWES'’S 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELDORADO: 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 





AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 


STRAND THEATRE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
J) Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold = bronze. 





Quadrille ‘‘ LES BAVARDS arriott. 
W af. eS Marriott. 
Lancers ‘“‘MERRY OLD TIMES”, - Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”.. .. «. Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER”... Marriott, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 
The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 





TREKELL'S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 


* 

BOURREE. InFmajor .. ., .. «oe oF «6 oo 88 
LES ECLAIREURS,. Impromptu .. ° ° 

LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. oe «+ «6 oF oe 48 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. oc cc «2 oo of 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. «. se os 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceaude Salon .. 4s. 








ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 4s. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka .. .. . «+. 4% 
(Both e! tly Tllustrated in Colours), 

DIE GLUCKSGOTYIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ‘WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTs 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 4s.; post free, 


2s. each. 


~~ 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
ern! Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for ‘Teaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





Jost Postianen, 





" MARCHE DES VAINQUEURS,” 


POUR LE PIANO. 
PAR 


J. HENRY POLLARD. 


PRICE 438, 





Also (in the Press) an Organ Arrangement of the s: me, 
price 4s. 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co.,. 201, Regent-street. 


NEW SONGS psy J. L. HATTON. 
A SET OF SEVEN SONGS. 
WORDS BY 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 





BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TRERF. 
- Soprano, Key, F minor. Campane, 12 notes, C to G. 
‘This song for soprano is exceedingly original, quaint, 
and truly charming—a song that will add to its composer's 
fame.”—*‘ Queen,” December 20. ‘There is no one of these 
songs that is not marked by musicianly thoughtfulness, The 
first, in F minor, has a delicious accompaniment to a graceful 
melody,.”—* Morning Post,” December 11. 


BLossous. Soprano, Key, B flat. Compass, 
11 notes, D to G. ‘As fresh as it is beautiful—a 
true musical poem in fact, fraught with delicate imagery, 
and conspicuous for its finished workmanship.”—‘‘ Queen,” 
December 20, ‘‘‘Ihe second ‘ Blossoms,’ with its quaint and 
original accompanying figure is of a phrase that haunts the mind 
when once heard.”—“ Morning Post,” December 11. 


IPPLING WAVES. Mezzo-Soprano, Key, D. 

Compass, 12 notes, A to EK. “Is as soothing and 
pleasing in character as the subject demands. The words of 
the whole set are good, and the songs prove that the author of 
*To Anthea’ has still a fertile vein of sweet and vocal melody.” 
—‘‘ Morning Post,” December 11. 


ING; NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. 
\) Soprano. Key, A flat. Compass, 10 notes, EtoG, ‘‘ No 
whit inferior to any one of the set ; is 1 charming song, with a 
melody as interesting as it is novel.”—‘‘ Morning Post,” 
December 11. 


ONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. Mezzo-Soprano 
or Baritone. Key, F. Compass, 9 notes, CtoD. “ Mr. 
Hatton has been very successful in this song, which has a good 
swing of melody, and runs on well from the first note to the 
last ; it just suits the words.—‘ The Orchestra,” December 12, 
‘Ta as fresh, vigorous, and enlivening as its subject. There 
can be no danger in foretelling an early popularity.”—‘' Tele- 
graph,” December 26. 


HE STREAM. Mezzo-Soprano, Key, D. 
Compass, 11 notes C to F.” “A beautiful song for mezzo- 
soprano or contralto, opening with an andante con molto 
movement, soft, gliding, and reminding us of the Barcarolle.” — 
“The Hour,” December 17. 


HE VILLAGE CHURCH. Mezzo-Soprano or 
Raritone. Key, E flat. Compass, 10 notes, © to E flat. 
“One of those simple, unaffected little ditties which will please 
allalike. For who does not love fresh melody, true expression, 
and chaste harmony.”—‘ Queen,” December 6. “A song for 
all times and seasons is ‘The Old Village Church,’ the music of 
which, by J. L, Hatton, is in his happiest style, and allied to 
really poetical verses by Beatrice ALercrombie.”—‘' Graphic,” 
November 22. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 
LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
juarter of a century, aud the flattering testimentals received 
‘rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cl and 
statesmen, fully establish its great virtues No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge, To 
e obtained of all Wholesale ud Retail Chemipt iv the Vaulted 





11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





Order of all Musicsellers. 


<ingdom 
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HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy aud Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


1, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
aclection of those of other Chureh Firms. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHU RC H STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
0 in all.) By ©. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 

Old re In Fifteen P ackets, each 1s. postage, 1}d. In 

4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 

4 thinner Vols., 2s, 6d. each; postage, Bd. 

‘Amongst the Church stories of lats years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE., 2s.; 
* Extremely good : well told.” 
** A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian 
*(Charmingly told: fall of interest.”—Church Review, 
** An attractive little tale.”—Church Ties, 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGH'T: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 28. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. s. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6a. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
trom which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 


by Post 2s, 2d. 


Literary Churchman, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 5. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Herg and there the style reminds one of 
Fougué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. Dy Author of “Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 
**Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
ull « if sound, wholesome teaching.”’—Guardian. 
‘Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor, 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout,”—Churchman., 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 18. 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 
**'The story is most interesting."—Church Times. 
** Pretty: pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C, A.M. W. 
5a., by Post 5s. Sd, 

** Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘** exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion, 
LOVE and HATE. A New ‘Tale, by Author of 

* An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &e. 2s, ; by 
Post 2s, 2d 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.’—Guardian, 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation, Qa, 6d.; by Post 28. Od. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act Upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

‘Its tone is excellent, Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.” —Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

‘*We heartily recommend this book, Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit,”—Q@uardian. 


QURK CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord's Life. By C. A. JONES, 2s, Gd.; by 


Post 2s, Sd. 
* Admire ably suited for chil lren, where sound Catholic instruc 
dion will be appreciated.” —Church Times, 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, , by Post Qs. 2d, 

** Nearly all the narratives are ti “ mm directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of * Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 6s. 6d., by Post 6s, 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times, 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 

Post 8s, 9d 

“Nothing but old familiar stories, But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr, Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”’—Guardian, 


A OCOMMON-PLACE STORY. 


3s. 6d., by 


By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a, 6d., by Post 38. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 

ory will be fulfilled,” —Preface, 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Tost Is. 7\d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 

natructive.”—Church Review. 

**Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
ay old on the imagiuation.”—Church Times. 

Hayes's Catalogue on application, 
J. t. HAYES LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARK; anp 4, 
HENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOIN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 





—— 





BRIGHTON. | 
J. B. CRAMER & CO,3 . 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS : 
WEST STREET. ! 
i 
A large Stock of First-class Instry. : 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 
Pianofortes of every description on . 
their Three Years’ System, 
Pianofortes and Harmoniums let ou 7 
on Hire from One Month, | 
Repairs and Contracts for Tuning 
undertaken 
sinchaan | 
J B. CRAMER & CO’'S BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 

64, WEST STREET, 

CHURCH i BIOGRAPHIES, — 0 





NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s, 4d, 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY, 
4 Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the ' 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


READY. Vol. II, price 5s.; by post, 58, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. Il. 
of ‘Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONBS, 
(Vol. ILL. will be “ Life of St. Franoes de Chantal,’ ”) 


London: J. T. Haves, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-strest, Covent-garden, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 








GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 


Iustrated prospectus aud Samples of Work gent post fret. 
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LEAVE ME WHILE YOU LOVE ME. 





After singing, silence; after roses, thorns ; 

All the blackest midnights built o’er golden morns ; 
After flowering, fading ; bitter after sweet ; 

Yellow, withered stubble, after waving wheat. 


After green, the dropping of the shrivelled leaf, 
Like the sudden lopping of some dear belief ; 
After gurgling waters, dry, unsightly beds ; 

After exultation, lowly-hanging heads. 


§o I shrink and shiver at your proffered kiss, 
Knowing pain must follow on the heel of bliss ; 
Knowing loss must find me sleeping on your breast : 
Leave me while you love me—this is surely best! 


Like a blushless flower left upon its stem, 
Sweetening the thickness of the forest’s hem; 
Like a hidden fountain, never touched of lips; 
Like an unknown ocean, never sailed by ships— 


Thus I shall be fairer to your untried thought, 
Than if all my living into yours were wrought. 
Hearts’ dreams are the sweetest in a lonely nest: 
Leaye me while you love me—this is surely best! 
Laura REpDpDEN. 





PROVINCIAL. 





“ Fille Angot” with Mrs. Liston’s troupe, has 
opened in Brighton. 

Miss Blanche Cole and Mr. Pearson will sing in 
“The Messiah” at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
on Good Friday. 





At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Mr. and 
Mrs. Saker are playing in a new musical drollery 
entitled ‘* Cleon.” 

Mdme. Demeric Lablache, Mdlle. Pauline Rita, 
Sig. Celli, and other artists have appeared at a 
grand concert at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, in 
aid of the sick and poor of the city. 

It is-proposed to hold a musical festival in Leeds 
during the present year. £5000 guarantee fund is 
required, and £2500 is subscribed, the Mayor, Mr, 
W. R. Marsden, heading the list with £200. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society announce a 
performance of Mr. Randegger’s cantata ‘ Fridolin,” 
with Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Messrs. W. H. 
Cummings, Santley, and Lewis Thomas as princi- 
pals. 

“The Colleen Bawn"” has been revived at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. Mrs. Bouci- 
cault again plays her original character Hily, and 
is supported by Messrs, George Belmore and Barry 
Aylmer. 





Mrs. Hermann Vezin’s wonderful impersona- 
tion of Cora, has drawn crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences to the Liverpool Amphitheatre. This 
week Mr. Fairlie’s company are playing in ‘ Last 
Lynne” and ‘* Kenilworth,” 

This week sees the close of the pantomime season 
inManchester. In the Easter holidays Miss Marriott 
will appear at the Queen’s ‘Dheatre, the Prince’s 
being closed for considerable improvements in the 
auditorium preparatory to the production of Byron’s 
" Sardanapalus.” 

A concert is announced to be given at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, this week, in aid of the 
fund for erecting a monument to John Sebastian 
Bach at Eisenach. ‘The artists taking part are 
Mdmes, Antoinette Sterling, Norman-Neruda; MM. 
Santley, Hallé, and Joachim. The orchestra of M. 
Hallé’s concerts also assists. 





“ Elijah” was given by the Philharmonic Society 
at Liverpool on Tuesday last. Mdme. Patey and 
Mr. Santley sang in a style that could not be sur- 
passed, and the soprano and tenor solos were fairly 


> 


respectively. The choruses were not up to the mark. 
The organ was in the skilful hands of Mr, Best, and 
Sir Julius Benedict conducted. 


On Wednesday evening the performances at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, were for the benefit of Mr. 
Jackson, musical director. ‘* Good for Nothing,” in 
which Miss Longmore and the Dublin University 
Dramatic Amateurs appeared, was followed by a 
concert, at which Dr, and Mrs, Power O'Donoghue, 
Mr. C. Eyre, and Mrs. Cruise assisted, concluding 
with “ T'he Corsair ;” Mr. E. W. Royce and Miss 
Longmore sustaining the principal parts with their 
usual ability. 

A concert of an attractive nature was held in the 
Court-House, Kells, on Friday evening, last week, 
in aid of the Bengal Famine Relief Fund. The 
Marquis of Headfort, the Ladies Adelaide and Mary 
Taylour, Colonel Crichton, and other distinguished 
amateurs took part in the program. Dr. Power 
O'Donoghue, of Dublin, was the only professional 
engaged forthe occasion. He received a warm encore 
in each of his solos, and lent eflicient aid in the 
concerted music. 





Miss Fanny Brough took her benefit at the Man- 
chester Theatre Royal on Friday last, the play 
chosen being Albery’s ‘ Forgiven.” In the réle of 
Rose Cudlipp, Miss Brough proved herself one of 
the most intelligent ingenués we have {now on the 
stage. Perfectly natural from beginning to end, 
Miss Brough succeeded in delighting the audience, 
whose prolonged congratulations at the fall of the 
curtain must have been as thoroughly pleasant to 
the fair bén¢ficiaire as they were heartily deserved. 





The Liverpool Musical Society performed Rossini’s 
“ Stabat Mater” and Mozart’s ‘“‘ Twelfth Mass” at 
St. George’s Hall, on Friday last. Misses Wynne 
and “Fairman, Messrs. G. Perren, and J. R. Alsop 
were the soloists. Miss Wynne was encored in the 
‘«TInflammatus,” and Miss Alice Fairman was liberally 
applauded in ‘ Fac ut portem,” and were both heard 
to advantage in the duet ‘Quis est homo.” Mr. 
Alsop sang well and confirmed the good impression 
he made at the Philharmonic Concert a few weeks 
ago. Mr. Best was the organist, Mr. Seymour, 
leader, and Mr. Sanders, conductor. 





Corporal Tibble, of the 21st Foot, has died from 
injuries sustained on the stage of the Paisley Theatre 
Royal. ** Jack Robinson and ITis Monkey ” was being 
represented, and a young gentleman, named Douglas, 
student in the Glasgow University, impersonated as 
an amateur the part of Captain. Tibble, who had 
previously gone on the boards as an auxiliary, took 
part in a general “stage scramble.” The young 
Captain directed his rifle at the head of Tibble, and 
discharged it at him at a distance not exceeding two 
fect from his eyes. The consequence was that the 





more enjoyed had the time been the height of the 
season. Indeed, with the exception that no great 
soprano prima donna had been included in the list 
f engagements the artists were the best obtainable 
in their several classes of voice, and the program 
was such as displayed their vocal gifts and acquire- 
ments to the utmost possible advantage. It is no’ 
light test for a military band to play the “ Semi- 
ramide” overture before suck an audience; but 
under the conductorship of their zealous band- 
master, Mr. C. Cousens, the men of the Bays got 
through this trying ordeal to the concert with general 
success. The selection from “ La Fille de Madame 
Angot,” with which they coneluded the first part of 
the concert, simply put every section of the audience, 
from stalls to ‘outer circle, into a condition of 
musical exaltation. 

The last concert of the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society had for its feature Signor Randegger s 
cantata ‘ Fridolin.” Of the original cast, the only 
assumptions retained on this occasion were those of 
the page Mridolin, which again fell to Mr. Cummings, 
and of the Count Waldemar, which was personated 
by Mr. Santley, the other parts being distributed as 
follows :—Hubert (squire to the Count), Mr, Lander ; 
and Lylantine (Countess of Saverne), Miss Edith 
Wynne. ‘The orchestral resources comprised a band 
and chorus of some 350 performers, with Mr. Farmer 
as first violin, Mr. Stimpson as organist, and last, 
but not least, Mr. Stockley as conductor. With the 
exception of an occasional tendency to excessive 
vigour, the general performance was exceedingly 
creditable and satisfactory, considering the difficult 
character of the music, and some of the numbers 
were given with even greater precision and effect 
than at the Festival. The singing of the prineipal 
artists was all that could be desired. Miss Edith 
Wynne’s dramatic qualities found effective scope in 
the part of the Countess, but the music at times 
appeared to try her voice. Mr. Lander was a little 
overweighted in the latter part, in which his vocal 
means necessarily contrasted disadvantageously with 
those of his predecessor in the part, Signor Foli; but 
his performance showed no lack of intelligence or 
musicianly training. The second part of the concert 
was of a miscellaneous character. 





OPERA. 





On Thursday last week, ‘* J! T'rovatore" was per- 
formed with a familiar cast which renders criticism 
superfluous. Leonora was played by Malle. Titiens, 
Azucena by Mdme. Trebelli, and Manrico by Signor 
Naudin. Signor Galassi, who made his débit as 
the Conte di Luna, has a fine resonant baritone and 
good dramatic style. He suffered from nervousness, 
and improved greatly under a little encouragement. 
When “Il balen” was encored, he sang it much 
better the second time under the stimulus of plaudits. 





deceased’s right eye was blown out, and his left one 
seriously injured. Douglas was brought before 
Sheriff Cowan and admitted to bail on £15. Mr. Daniel 
Macfarlane, procurator-fiscal, has ordered a post- 
mortem examination. 


The third of the’ Orchestral Concerts projected by 
Mr. W. C. Stockley, was given at the Town Hall, 
Birmingham on the 19th inst. The vocalists were 
Mdme. Talbot Cherer and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
solo instrumentalists were Miss Isabella french 
Davis (pianist), and Herr Daubert (violoncellist). 
The band was in constitution essentially the same 
as that which has been employed at the twe former 
concerts of the series. Mr. C.J. Stevens accompanied 
such of the vocal music as was given without the 
orchestral band. The program included Haydn's 
Symphony in C, an andante of Schubert’s, the 
overture ‘Ruy Blas” and ‘ Masaniello” Weber's 
‘Invitation ” and the March from the “ Prophite” 
in all which the band exhibited praiseworthy spirit 
and discipline. Miss Davis, who made her début as 
a pianist in the G minor concerto of Mendelssohn, 
was warmly applauded and recalled. 





The Italian Opera concert given by Messrs, Cramer 





tendered by Mdme, Alvesleben and Mr. E. Lloyd 





on Friday night in Brighton, could not have been 


The 


Malle. Bauermeister and Signori Campobello, Rinal- 
| dini, and Casaboni in subordinate characters, com- 
| pleted the cast. 
On Saturday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and Prince Arthur attended, The occasion was the 
| débait of Mdile. Lodi in Amina of the ‘* Sonnambula,” 
A young lady who makes her first appearance in the 
| English capital, in the presence of Royalty, and this 
| after an attack of illness, acts under incidental dis- 
qualifications which entitle her to all gentle con- 
sideration. Malle. Lodi suffered from an easily 
realisable timidity, and her anxiety may have checked 
her dramatic impulses. Certainly her Amina was 
cold and formal. On the other hand her audience 
were with her entirely. She was recalled after each 
act ; she was applauded warmly in each effort. The 
reception night will have braced her nerves and 
roused her invention. But of histrionic expression 
there was no trace. Malle. Lodi’s voice is a pure 
soprano, flexible, sympathetic, and of fair range, 
and she possesses remarkable power in shading it 
down toa delicate pianissimo. In the closing move- 
ment of ‘* Come per me sereno” she exhibited some 
facility in the delivery of the staccato passages, and 
there was feeling in her singing of the passage, Ah! 
non ecredea,” and brilliancy in the final bravura, 
“Ah! non giunge.” Her shake, however, was not 
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perfect, and some of the scale passages might have 
been more effectively executed. What Mdlle. Lodi 
should set herself specially to acquire is the art o! 
declamation and stage action. The purest and 
sweetest voice will not make a successful opera 
artist of one who sings the music as from a concert 
platform. Signor Naudin was Elvino as on previous 
occasions ; Sig. Agnesi played in an equally patent 
manner the nondescript Count, that feeblest of 
operatic types; and Mdlle. Bauermeister as Lisa 
was quite efficient. Band and chorus left nothing 
to be desired. 

This week we have had a repetition of ‘* Semi- 
ramide” on Tuesday, and “Lucia di Lammermcor” last 
night. To-morrow Herr Behrens makes his débfit 
in Beethoven's ** Fidelio.” 

English opera at the Crystal Palace held a field 
day on Thursday when Miss Rose Hersee appeared 
in “ Maritana.” Since her return from an operatic 
tour in America, Miss Hersee has enjoyed few 
opportunities in London of exhibiting her finish and 
culture asa prima donna. These appearances are 
all the more appreciated; four thousand people 
flocked to English opera on Thursday, and Miss 
Hersee was warmly applauded throughout and re- 
called at the finish. The opera was repeated on 
Tuesday also with capital results. Miss Franklein 
made a good impression as Lazarillo, particularly 
in ‘Alas! those chimes,” which was well sung. 
Mr. Perren, Mr. Corri, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Tempest, 
were all successful, and the small comic part of the 
Marchioness was played most effectively by Mrs. 
Sharp. Mr. Manns conducted. 





CONCERTS. 

At the Crystal Palace concert of Saturday the 
symphony was Beethoven’s No. 4; the concerto 
Mendelssohn’s unique work for the violin and 
orchestra. The overture was Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s 
orchestral prelude entitled ‘‘The Sapphire Neck- 
lace,” and the solos were compositions by Bach and 
Brahms — a ‘Schickslalied” by the last-named 
composer—and arias by Bellini, Weber, Handel, and 
Gounod were also included in the selection. Herr 
Joachim appeared as the chief executant, and inter- 
preted Mendelssohn's concerto in admirableffashion 
generally, though he raced the finale at the pace 
which would have been more suggestive next 
Saturday than last. A “spurt” at the wind-up is 
often more valuable on the river than on the plat- 
form. ‘The performance of Beethoven’s bold and 
noble symphony was quite up to the Crystal Palace 
standard, and produced much applause. Bach’s 
Largo and Allegro assai from the sonata in C, and 
Brahms's Variations on a Theme by Haydn, have 
been before associated with the appearance of Herr 
Joachim. The vocal music chosen by Mdme. 
Sinico and Mr. Vernon Rigby was of mediocre 
interest, but the artists were greatly applauded, and 
Herr Joachim was twice recalled. 

The first concert this season of the Philharmonic 
Society came off on Wednesday in the presence of a 
very large audience, ‘The program, as underquoted, 
comprised pieces of considerable interest, the execu- 
tion of them being fully up to the average of these 
careful performances. 





Concerto Grosso, No. 11, in A ......0+..+++. Handel. 
Violino Concertino, land2 ........ 
Herr Ludwig Straus and Mr. Buziau. 
Violoncello Concertino .........+++ 
Mr. Pettit. 
Concert Aria, “Infelice” ..........+++++++. Mendelssohn. 
Mdme, Otto-Alvsleben. 
Concerto for Violin ......-csecececesesecees Beethoven. 
Violin, Herr Joachim. 
Overture, “Der Freischiitz ”............++ +» Weber. 
Symphony in A minor, No. 8 (Scotch) ....... Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “ Mi paventi” (Britannico)............ Graun. 
Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben. 
Romance in F, for Violin ............++..+.+ Beethoven. 
Violin, Herr Joachim. 
Overture, “ King Stephen” ............+.+. Beethoven. 


Handel’s grand concerto occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in the evening's proceedings. Its long, stately 
andante, and its fugued allegro, followed by a largo 
introducing another andante and allegro, produced 
a profound effect upon the audience, who were 
interested in the points of divergence in this great 
work from the modern symphony. Beethoven's 


violin concerto, committed to the hands of Herr 
Joachim, owes much of its popularity to such play- 








ing as that consummate artist bestowed upon it on 
Wednesday, The orchestral portion was managed 
to perfection, and ably seconded the intentions of 
the solo performer. Nothing could have gone 
better, too, than the overture to ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
taken by the band with spirit and judgment. In 
the second part the “ Scottish Symphony” of Men- 
delssohn was played with a briskness and sharpness 
testing the fluency of the instrumentalists. Scarcely 
another band, and certainly only one other con- 
ductor, could have attacked this composition with 
so much energy, facility, and suecess. Beethoven 
was well represented in the program with the 
Romance in F and the overture to “ King Stephen.” 
The vocalist was Mdme. Otto Alvsleben who sang 
‘‘Infelice” with much spirit, and Graun’s ‘“ Mi 
paventi,” one of the old style arias popular at these 
concerts in days when Viardot Garcia sang there. 
The policy of the Philharmonic Society is always 
estimable: for the present season we are promised 
a number of new and unfamiliar works, including 
those by Rheinberger, Raff, Lachner, Berlioz and 
Brahms. From Rheinberger an overture (that to 
the “ Taming of the Shrew”) may be expected; from 
Raff a symphony; from Lachner a suite; from 
Brahms a serenade for a small orchestra minus the 
violins. The second concert of the Society will be 
held on the 20th of next month, and will include 
the ‘Consecration of Sounds,” the ‘ Genoveva” 
overture by Schumann, and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music. As a pianist, 
Mdme. Viguier will make her début at this concert. 


Twice last week did the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh visit the Albert Hall—on Thursday, 
when the ** Light of the World’ was performed, and 
on Saturday when a miscellaneous instrumental 
program was given. Thursday’s performance was a 
brilliant one, and sufficed to show that Mr. Sullivan’s 
oratorio has taken up its place among the best works 
of the time. The voices of the Albert Hall Choral 
Society told well in the choral portions of the Work ; 
the orchestra played admirably; the organ part 
received full justice at the hands of Dr. Stainer, 
organist of St. Paul’s; and the solo vocalists, Mdme. 
Sherrington, Mrs. Patey, Miss Spiller, Mr. Cummings, 
Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. Santley, fully earned the 
applause bestowed upon them. Mr. Sullivan con- 
ducted, and was called to receive congratulations at 
two stages of the performance. The Royal party 
were heartily welcomed by the audience, and the 
orchestra played the two national anthems. At the 
second visit—on Saturday—the body in possession 
of the hall was the Amateur Orchestral Society, 
The execution of Beethoven’s Symphony in C was 
creditable for an amateur organisation. In course 
of time we may look forward to desirable improve- 
ment in the wind and strings: up to the present 
some progress towards perfection has been shown 
but much more is possible. The program included 
Nicolai’s overture to “‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Beethoven’s overture to ‘‘ Prometheus,” an Entracte 
from Gounod’s “La Colombe,” and the brilliant 
prelude to Auber’s ‘‘ Les Diamans de la Couronne.” 
The duet by Mendelssohn and Moscheles for two 
pianofortes was well rendered by Messrs. W. and G. 
Bambridge. Solo vocalists were Misses Willis and 
Hardy, and the part singing of Messrs. Benson, 
Ratcliffe, Mills, Hardy and Lyttelton contributed to 
the variety of the performance. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society gave Mr. Macfarren’s 
‘“* John the Baptist” on Friday, when the impression 
produced by this good work confirmed all the praise 
which has been bestowed upon it. Conducted by 
Sir Michael Costa in his own admirable fashion, the 
oratorio had the aid of Mdmes. Sherrington and 
Sterling, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley as principals, 
and the usual strength of band and chorus. Owing 
to the disposition of the music Mdme. Sherrington 
had less opportunity for display than usual, but all 
that she did was admirably done. The fine quality 
of Miss Sterling’s voice was exhibited in her song 
‘*In the beginning was the Word.” Her natural 
ability is great: cultivation ought todo much. Mr. 
Lloyd sang admirably in ‘‘ Alas! my daughter,” and 
Mr. Santley made a great success in his song ‘ And 
the executioner.” The choruses were efliciently 





was clamorously redemanded ; and the success of 
the work was finally expressed in a call for Mr. 
Macfarren and in hearty plaudits bestowed Upon 
him. 
The last but one of the present series of Monday 
Popular Concerts was this week crowded, Mendels- 
sohn’s E flat quartet received a generally excellent 
illustration, Herr Joachim being supported by 
Herren Straus and Ries and Signor Piatti. Tho 
Kreutzer Sonata was placed last in the program, but 
this, interpreted by Joachim and Hallé, was as 
warmly received as anything that had gone before, 
The solo sonata was Beethoven's, No. 3 of Opus 10, 
which was magnificently played by Mr. ©. Hallé. 
Signor Piatti selected for his display the A major 
concertino, by Boccherini, well known through six. 
teen previous performances at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. It was admirably played. The vocalist 
was Mdme. Edna Hall, who has a sweet voice and 
some charm of style. The large audience showed 
her great encouragement. After both her songs— 
‘*'The Loving Heart,” by Gottschalk, and an “ Aye 
Maria,” by Luzzi—Mdme. Edna Hall was warmly 
applauded. Next Monday Mr. Chappell takes his 
benefit and the season closes. 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s concert on Tuesday was 
diversified by the usual excellent selection, in. 
cluding Mendelssohn’s 43rd Psalm, Bach’s motet 
‘‘T wrestle and pray,” and a first performance of 
Wetley’s motet, ‘Dixit Dominus.” Mr, Henry 
Leslie’s new part-song, ‘Lullaby of Life” was 
repeated by acclamation. At these concerts the 
old favourites arouse as keen an interest as the 
novelties, and nothing could be better than the 
reception of some of Mr. Leslie’s established suc- 
cesses. Mr. Bentham, Miss Katharine Poyntz and 
Mr. Ainsworth assisted. Mr. Sims Reeves was 
prevented by his long-lingering illness from putting 
in an appearance. 
Miss Josephine Laurence gave an evening concert 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday. The 
program contained Mendelssohn’s Trio in C minor, 
for the bénéficiaire, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti; 
a violoncello solo by Signor Piatti (Veracini); 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 10, Miss J. 
Laurence; Andante and variations (Schumann) for 
two pianofortes, Mr. Franklin Taylor and Miss J, 
Laurence; Sonata in D (Coulli), Herr Straus; and 
Mozart’s Sonata in G major, Miss J. Laurence and 
Herr Straus. The vocalists were Miss Alice Fair- 
man and Mr. Wadmore. Miss Laurence, whose 
touch and taste are excellent, was much applauded, 
The fifth concert of the British Orchestral Society 
took place last night. We defer our notice till next 
week. 








THEATRES. 





The opening of the beautiful little Criterion 
Theatre with its seats of imitated satin and its 
amber decorations was the event of Saturday night, 
and drew all the cognoscenti. Long before the hour 
of opening the doors were besieged, and the dis- 
covery, by the vanguard of the pittites, that some 
favoured individuals had been secretly admitted by 
another way and in occupation of the front row, 
produced something very near a riot. However 
matters were smoothed by the tact of Mr. Hingston, 
and the curtain rose upon Mr. Byron’s play, “4” 
American Lady.” Everybody now knows the 
measure of Mr. Byron’s dramatic workmanship— 
not perhaps of what he can do, but of what he does. 
His wit and experience of stage resources are always 
lavishly employed: his construction is always poor, 
and his plot is nowhere. There is a very genertl 
feeling abroad that we have never yet witnessed the 
full putting-forth of Mr. Byron’s capacity; that he 
is constitutionally careless about the framework of 
his plays as long as he can spin along with his 
dialogue. It is believed that he could produce 4 
really good play all round, if he gave himself the 
necessary trouble. That question we cannot hope 
to decide. When a man goes on turning out # 
certain order of work year after year, it must be 
presumed that what comes out of him is @ fair 
sample of what is in him. Certainly if ever Mr. 
Byron had an incentive to take pains and put 





given, that to the words ‘‘ My soul, praise the Lord” 





forward his very best, he has had it in this instance 
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atthe Criterion. He is manager, author, actor: in 
a triple capacity he is the Atlas on whom the sphere 
of speculation rests. How does he respond to this 
wultiplied call on his best energies? By a piece of 
the usual happy-go-lucky Byrenic pattern—all jokes 
and quips and verbal fireworks; no plot worth 
speaking of, no character but has done duty a dozen 
times before. The part which he himself plays is 
of the invariable pattern first struck out in Sir 
Simon Simple—half-witling, half-witless, dropping 
paradoxes with apparent unconsciousness, and 
beguiling the audience with brilliant nonsense when- 
ever the interest in the purposeless story wanes. 
fverybody knows the ease and insouciance with 
which Mr. Byron carries a rile like this. The 
companion character was played by Mrs. John 
Wood, who has to present a sharp lady from 
America, the pleasant antagonist of the lazy 
Englishman in the tournament of quips, and 
ultimately his vanquisher and matrimonial enslaver. 
But her kindly feeling towards Harold is thwarted | 
by Harold’s father, who is a schemer, and desires a | 
richer alliance for his son; and he so plays upon | 
the generosity of the American lady, that the latter 
refuses Harold in order to spare him the knowledge 
of the rogue his father is. This sacrifice however 
js rendered nugatory just in time: the Yankee 
heroine comes into some property of which she had 
been defrauded, and lends enough to the embarrassed 
father to save him from ruin, and at the same time 
makes Harold happy, besides proving the benefactor 
of her own brother and securing his weal in a 
certain love affair. The foregoing story has in many 
instances to be guessed at; the evolution of it is 
obscure, and only the brilliancy of dialogue and the 
ease of acting secure the comedy from an adverse 
fate. Mrs. John Wood and Mr. Byron play 
admirably ; Messrs. David Fisher and John Clarke 
do the best with the parts respectively of the 
fraudulent father and a lawyer, Mr. Shrew; Mr. 
Barnes has a small réle—the embarrassed brother 
of the American lady—which he plays well; and 
the other ladies, Miss Hughes, Miss Jane Rignold, 
and Miss Montgomery, all fulfil their duties satis- 
factorily. The extravaganza entitled ‘ Topsey- 
turveydom” which follows the comedy, does not call 
for criticism. 

Much of what is true of ‘An American Lady” 
may be stated as t.ue of ‘‘ Queen Mab,” the comedy 
by Mr. W. G. Godfrey produced on the same evening 
at the Haymarket. This also is a piece which has 
only its smart dialogue and good acting to recommend 
it. Its story is incoherent, its construction faulty, 
and the latter part of it inferior to the beginning. 
Where the chief defect comes out is in the uncertain 
portraiture of the chief characters. The herois a 
man without purpose; he loves the humble heroine 
yet does not love her; he proposes to her, and then 
jumps aside horror-stricken and retracts his proposal ; 
then he abuses her in her hearing to a rival lady ; 
and then again he turns towards her, opens his arms, 
and repeats his confession of love. All this as 
quickly almost as we can narrate it. Rejected by 
both women, gentle and simple, he throws up a 
commission in the Life Guards, and joins the French 
Chasseurs, the time being 1870 during thewar. He 
receiyes a wound at Thionville, and is tended by a 
rival of his in the humble girl's affections—a “ literary 
hack” who has suddenly shot up from a back-room 
in Bloomsbury to be war-correspondent to a daily 
paper, and who having achieved his mission and 
restored his rival to his sweetheart, talks of ‘ going 
back to the old life "—a life sustained in the first 
act on tripe and onions, beer in the pewter, and briar- 
root pipes. There is a lot of Bohemianism in the 
piece, but the Bohemianism is of the purely imaginary 
sort, and recalls Pope’s calumny of Grub Street more 
than anything which obtains now. A seedy actor, a 
gloomy journalist, and a girl who pretends to indulge 
in smoking, and who takes pulls from the pewter, 
rail against respectability and defy the luxury of 
clean linen. In two years’ time the actor is a retired 
man of means, the hack journalist is special corre- 
spondent, and the cigar-loving, beer-swilling maiden 
is & renowned painter, who has a commission to 
Paint frescoes in the House of Lords. She has in 
the meantime distinguished herself by gambling at 





Homburg and winning great sums, and she has got 





into a slight scandal with a seductive German prince. 
This tissue of improbable events is, however, to 
some extent relieved by sparkling dialogue, and the 
absurdities are covered by very natural and artistic 
acting. Miss Robertson as the heroine of low life, 
Mab, is wonderfully graceful and attractive, in the 
teeth of the prejudices raised by the character. Mr. 
Howe is good as the bluff, sour-tongued but soft- 
hearted journalist of an impossible pattern, and Mr. 
Buckstone raises laughs with some broad jokes as 
the disappointed actor of fifth-rate parts. The Hay- 
market company, including the Kendals and the 
Chippendales, can veritably make bricks without 
straw; but the most that can be said of “ Queen 
Mab” is that it reveals on the part of the new author 
a readiness of repartee which he will find useful 
some day when he has constructed a proper play. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The Polytechnic still maintains its prestige for 
novelty. Although Dr. Croft’s entertainment has 
been withdrawn from the bills prematurely, a fresh 
entertainer has been added in the person of Herr 
Max Alexandre, a conjuror of no mean order. His 
powers of manipulation are something surprising, 
and his tricks novel and amusing. In addition to 
these Mr. King still discourses on “ Railway travel- 
ling,” andthe * Brighton Aquarium,” while Professor 
Gardener lectures on the “ Silber Light and Lighting.” 
With these attractions combined the Polytechnic 
still continues to draw large crowds of not only 
juvenile but adult visitors. 





SIR ROBERT STEWART’S LECTURES 
ON HANDEL. 


The fifth lecture, given on Saturday last, was as 
fully attended as any of its predecessors. Sir R. 
Stewart said:—Among the many stirring incidents 
which marked the life and times of Handel, few 
seem to have contributed more to the amusement of 
my hearers than the accounts of the disputes between 
Faustina and Cuzzoni, the two chief soprani of the 
eighteenth century, who not content with the war of 
epigrams, newspaper paragraphs, and similar paper 
pellets of the brain, carried on on their behalf by 
their respective partisans, themselves descended into 
the arena of personal controversy, and even came to 
blows, with biting and scratching. We are accus- 
tomed to boast of the superior refinement of our 
own days, when compared with our forefathers’ 
times. The religious persecution, the duelling, 
the open profane swearing, and the highway 
robbery which disgraced those days have all dis- 
appeared. If we are not really better and more 


moral than our progenitors, we at least seem to be | 


so. Few persons would believe that anything ap- 
proaching to the feuds of Handel’s prime donne 
would now be manifested, and yet something very 
like all this actually took place last week in London, 
whete, during one of Mr. Byron’s burlesques at the 
Alhambra, in Leicester Square, the respective 
adherents of Miss Rose Bell and Miss Kate Santley, 
almost rivalled the violent conduct of the Cuzzonians 
and Faustinians of the eighteenth century. Miss 
Santley, a talented actress, having been almost driven 
in tears of mortification from the stage, by the 
clamour of her rival’s partizans. It would seem then, 
that after all we, as a nation, are not so much wiser 
than we were, and that human nature is for the 
most part alike, whether George II. or Queen Victoria 
occupies the throne. Cuzzoni, as you will recollect, 
came in 1723; Faustina three yearslater. In 1727 
or 1728 these operatic disputes were in full operation. 
Shortly afterwards Cuzzoni and Senesino quitted 
Handel, to take part with his opponents. However 
about this time one at least of the worries of the great 
composer ceased to exist. When Bononcini’s pre- 
tended five-part madrigal, “ In una siepe ombrosa,” 
was discovered to be really composed by Sig. Antonio 
Lotti, of St. Mark’s, Venice, Dr. Greene who had 
introduced the composition was so much mortified 
at the caposé which ensued upon the discovery of 
the dishonesty of his friend Bononcini, that he 
quitted the Academy of Music, and taking with 


him the chorister boys of St. PauPs, established 
concerts on his own account at the Devil's Tavern, 
near Temple Bar. This caused Handel (who must 
have been more than mortal if he did not feel some 
righteous gratification at the result) to say that 
‘*poor Dr. Greene had gone to the devil.” 1733, the 
year of Bononcini’s disgrace, witnessed also the pro. 
duction of Handel’s second oratorio, “* Deborah ”"—a 
work remarkable for the fulness of the orchestration 
by which its double choruses were accompanied; the 
chords frequently commencing above, with violin 
parts written among the highest notes of their scale, 
were filled with hautboys immediately below; to this 
was added either double viola parts (liko those of 
our own day), or parts for a viola and a violoncello 
used as a second viola; the bassoons, too often 
degraded in those days into mere helpers of the bass, 
are in ** Deborah” (as in the second * Passione” of 
Handel) treated after the modern Mozartean and 
Mendelssohn fashion, as tenor instruments; while 
the ordinary ‘* Tutti bassi” stood below, strengthened 
by the organ chords secundum artem. There were 
three trumpets, three horns, and drums. Here, then, 
was no empty sketch, like too many of the scores of 
Walsh’s edition, but a well-filled up “ partition,’ 
which would even pass muster in our own days. In- 
deed from a careful examination of both the modern 
score of the ‘* Leipsic Handel Society,” and also the 
earlier editions of Cluer and Walsh, the scoring of 
Handel appeared to be by no means so contemptible 
as generally believed. He (Sir R. Stewart) would 
refer any one incredulous on this point to “ Solitu- 
dine Amate,” the air sung by Faustina in“ Alexander,” 
where flutes, oboes, and bassoons were used quite in 
the modern way, as well as separate parts for three 
violins, with separate viola and the usual violoncello 
and bass. ‘ Deborah” was, in many ways, a re- 
markable work, and justified the regard with which 
its author always regarded it. A good deal of the ora- 
torio however was drawn from the second * Passione,’ 
from “ Esther” and from other Handelian sources. 
The choruses in general were not very elaborate, but 
one of Handel’s very best, indeed his own especial 
choral fayourite—‘‘ See! the proud chief,” was 
there. There was alsoa song with regular organ 
obbligato, ** In the battle fame pursuing,” in which 
might be found many of those familiar florid 
sequences which appeared in the Organ Concertos of 
1738, five years later. (Some of these passages were 
here played by the lecturer). It was also in- 
teresting to see how affectionately Handel clung to 
the Church style, evidenced in his use of that noble 
old Gregorian melody known as the Peregrine Tone, 
in the chorus ‘“' Plead thy just cause.” This was 
before the exigency of his times compelled him to 
write down to the level of the popular ear. In the 
coda of that marvellous choral inspiration, “ See the 
; proud chief,” would be found passages resembling 
almost note for note the celebrated quartet ‘* Quando 
corpus,” in Rossini’s popular “ Stabat Mater.” As 
examples from ‘* Deborah,” they should now hear the 
graceful duet between Barak and Deborah, ‘* Where 
| dothyardours raiseme?” The part of the successful 
general, Barak, was sung in those days by Senesino ; 
it was the last Handel oratorio in which he sang, for 
he quarrelled hopelessly with the composer imme- 
diately afterwards. (The duet was sung by amateur 
ladies.) The hero's part in these sacred dramas had 
been frequently assigned to an alto by the composer ; 
it was so in ** Saul” andin * Solomon,” as well as 
in ** Deborah.” Fora bassin * Deborah,” Handel 
had to bring in what was called in opera the ‘* heavy 
father ;” Abinoam, overjoyed at the warlike deeds of 
his son Barak, gives vent to his feelings in the 
melodious little aria, ‘* Tears, such as tender fathers 
| shed,” which a gentleman would now sing for them, 
| Here the lecturer read portions of the amusing satire 
by Arbuthnot, in which Handel is supposed to be 
prosecuted by the nobility, and is called on “‘ to show 
}eause why he should not be annihilated.” This 
| brochure, which was signed ‘* Hurlothrumbo John- 
} son,” was aimed at the heads of Eccles, Pepusch, and 
| other official muscians. Handel undoubtedly erred 
; at this time in not engaging Farinelli ; he seems to 
have preferred Carestini, but the world has not 
ratified the choice. At all events, Farinelli, Cuzzonis 
and Senesino were promptly secured by Handel s 
opponents, to his great detriment. Of the celebritie 
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of those days he (Sir R. Stewart) would draw their 
attention to the fine collection of engraved portraits, 
lent by a friend and suspended upon the adjoining 
wall; there they might see Bononcini, Farinelli, 
Carestini, and Senesino. 
points in Handel's character at all open to attack— 
(1) his independence of thought and action; (2) the | 
exceptional power of his band and chorus; and (3) | 


his love of a good dinner. All these peculiarities | 


were ridiculed in the two very scarce caricatures of | 
1730 and 1754, which were exhibited to-day on the 
walls, and attributed to Goupy, a scene painter who | 
attained some eminence by his work for Handel's 
** Admetus.” The musician, who had once 
been counted among the friends of Goupy, was here 


opera 


coarsely satirised as a boar, with an enormous wig, 
The boar 
was represented playing on a small organ of a size 
exactly corresponding to the old instrument called 
‘* Handel’s portable organ,” which the composer had 
brought over to Ireland, and which now stood in the 
drawing-room of Mr. Butt’s house, 64, Eccles Street). 
The mon 
beneath 


B1ONS 5 


on the top of which an owl was perched. 


‘ 


ter was further represented as trampling 
his feet “ Nobility, friendship, and pen- 
the floor was strewed with oyster shells; a 
ham anda turbot were suspended from the organ 
pipes ; 
off, completed Signor Goupy’s ill-natured attempt to 
depreciate the mighty master. The allusion to 
cannon, which it was said Handel had once wished 
to add to his basses, was not so absurd as generally 
supposed, Sarti had absolutely used the great guns 
in one of his Russian Te Deums; and he (Sir R. 
Stewart) now possessed the score of Becthoven’s 
Battle Symphony, in which those bars where cannon 
were to be discharged were marked by small black 
ciphers, about as large as balloting beans. Great 
men could not escape such attacks. It was ever the 
best fruit at which the birds were found to peck. In 
1736 we find him bringing out ‘* Alexander's Feast.” 
** Atalanta” followed (a portion of the overture was 
played on the piano). This work anda ‘‘ Wedding 
Anthem” were produced for the nuptials of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, the father of Georee III. Some 
pieces called ‘ Fire-works Music” also date from 


a donkey braying close by, and cannon firing 


this time, and an opera called ‘ Arminius.” 
*Giustino” “ Parnasso in Festa,” ‘ Dido,” and 
‘* Berenice,” complete the list. From the overture 


to this latter you shall hear the slow movement. 
This, which my friend Mr. Healy will kindly play 
for you on the violin, seems to me one of the most 
beautiful and pathetic melodies ever penned by 
mortal hands. It everflows with tenderness and 
But the beauty of ‘ Berenice” 
was of no avail; ruin stared the composer in the 
face. 


passionate beauty. 


Time pressed, so they must postpone to next 
week a notice of ** Saul,” the “ Funeral Anthem ” for 
Caroline, the “Israel,” and that most 
interesting episode in the life of the persecuted 
musician, his visitto Dublin. On next Saturday 


Queen 


also, they hoped to have one of the organ concertos 


performed with orchestral accompaniments, for the 


first time since the great composer executed them 
himself in this city. The lecture was then brought 
to a close by the singing of a very pleasing soprano 


solo with choral responses, from the opera of * Sirve, 
to the words * Doleissimo amore.” 





MR. PAUER’S LECTURES. 


Mr. Pauer gave his sixth and concluding lecture 


Wednesd: 


on sy at the South Kensington Museum, 
when the principal subjects were the works of 
Chopin, Liszt, and Thalberg. He remarked upon 
the popularity and characteristic features of Chopin's 
works, and their strong national feeling. He said 


that 


matic is enervating. Bolder and more impetuous 
was Liszt, who produced orchestral effects on the 
pianoforte. Foy brilliancy there was no composer 


like Thalberg, who produced more striking effects 


‘ 


Li 


steady technical ex: 


, and the study of his works will tend t 
Mr. 


than 


cution. Pauer gave selec- 


tions from these three masters, and concluded the 
lecture with remarks on the influence and popularity 
of drawing-room and dance music, introducing many 
charming illustrations. 


There were but three) to hear Professor Ella deliver his last lecture of the 
' 





| 


tudy of his pieces will refine and improve 
execution, although his frequent use of the chro- 
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PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES. 





The theatre of the London Institution was again 
inconveniently crowded on Wednesday evening last, 


season on Modern Ballet, Choral, and Characteristic 
music. This lecture, the thirty-fourth given at the 
above Institution.by Professor Ella since 1855, was 
replete with historical evidence of the once flourishing 
condition of music in the City before the Merchant 
Princes quitted the Bars for the suburbs of London. 
We have only space this week for the program, and 
a word on behalf of the amateur, whose solos nar- 
rowly escaped an encore, and Miss Walton, whose 
singing of Spohr’s grand scena was received with 
yery enthusiastic admiration. Next week we will 
give a brief survey of the lecture. 


PROGRAM. 
Vocal Quintet, in B flat, Andante..Dlatonic 
Sequences explained—Zauberfliite ......... « Mozart. 
Andante (C minor) 8-4, Robert, Paris, 1831 ...... Meyerbeer. 
Dance Bacchanal, in G, 4-4, Allegro ........06+ ” 


Grazioso, Chromatic Sequences explained, in E 
flat, B-4 2. cc cece cccccccccccs cocces cccccccescce 
Andantino (Soli—Violoncello and Flute) in A, 
4-4 (imitation) .....cccccccccccsccccccccccccs 
Finale, Choral—Allegro in D minor 
Choral Dance, valse 
devant elle” in B flat 





measure.—* Accourez au 
Dance, Andante, in E, solo violin, from ballet of 


* Sonnambule ” — 1828 Herold. 


Song—Friar Tuck—from “The Templar and 
Jewess” 82) 
Introduction, 2nd Act.—Chorus 
Lady Rowena” 
Quartet and Chorus— Rowena—" Thanks, kind 
fetemds! adiew )” 2...000cc sc ccccccsecece cece ce 
Intro. Trio and Chorus—“ Light as fairy foot can 
Gall” — CavOM, WEG ccccveccccicecece cece cece 
Mermaid‘s Song—* O, ’tis pleasant to float on 
SO GOR.” ccccce ce ccccsecccccvcccndaee.cesesese 
Solo and Chorus—Huon—* For there hath beauty 
decked her bower” 
Song—‘ A lonely Arab maid”—Andante in E 
MANO ANA MAJOF 2. 00 0000 ccccce se cece ce cccece 
Quartet—* O’er the dark blue Waters.” 


Marschner. 


. 


* All hail to our 





” 


” 


Weber. 


Grand Scene, Larghetto—“ Si lo Sento,’ and 
Allegro, Faust, 1818 .......ccesccsseees peees 
Chorus, to celebrate the Nuptials of Cunegonda 
and Ugo, with Duet, Allegro, Andantino and 
Allegro—Soprano and Tenor, * M’inonda, oh 
GG 6:v.cn n0-00. 6080006000 600neh ss ak hntecntnse 
Un tempo di Polacca—Chorus, with solos for 
Faust, “Su, Sposl Bu!” o..ccccecccecsccccccoce * 
Vocalists: Mrs. Bradshaw Mackay, Miss Walton, 
Mrs. Arrowsmith, Miss Gill, and Mr. Dudley Thomas ; 
Pianoforte, Miss Day; Violoncello, Mr. Lidel; 
Double Bass, Mr. Jakeway. With the assistance of 
amateurs, members of La Societa Lirica, Belgravia. 
The music arranged for a chamber band and choir 
by Professor Ella. 


Spohr. 


” 





EpinpurcH Universtry Musica, Socirry.—In 
the last number of the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung, March 18, the following remarks follow a 
reference to this successful Society :—‘‘ For us Ger- 
mans this account” (quoted from Edinburgh papers) 
‘thas especially a twofold interest. In the first place 
from the fact that in Great Britain, so cried down as 
unmusical, an important University should have 
formed a musical society, which is apparently in a 
| flourishing condition; and, secondly, the further 
| consideration that Profeesors of the University seem 
| to take active part in the efforts of the Society. Many 
| readers will moreover remark with much satisfaction 
| that this Musical Association has especially devoted 
| itself to the fostering of vocal music. If we compare 
the musical unions existing in our Universities with 
that under notice at Edinburgh University, there is 
not very much to praise as regards theformer. There 
are certainly everywhere in our German Universities 
academical vocal associations, but they have seldom 
many members, and do not find either from the 
University authorities or the public much support. 
It would lead us too far at present to examine more 
closely the causes of this. It will not, however, be 
otherwise until recognition of the importance of song 
as a means of culture has impressed itself more on 
persons of influence. Let us hope from the future 
that which the present with its ideas so entirely 
directed towards instrumental music is not likely 
easily to bring about. 





Passion Wrex Perronmances or Sacrep Music. 
—The directors of the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society's Concerts announce a series of oratorios, to 
be given in the Royal Albert Hall, during Passion 
Week, including the ‘* Messiah,” ‘Hymn of Praise” 
and Rossini's “ Stabat Mater” Bach’s “‘ Passion” 


> 
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The Land of The White Elephant. A Personal 
Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
India. By Frank Vincent, Jun, London: Samp. 
son Low, Marston, & Co. 


Several weeks ago we briefly noticed the apparition 
of this book of travels. But the “Land of the White 
Elephant” demands a fuller examination than we 


could then bestow upon it, abounding as it does in 


interesting descriptions of a most interesting portion 

of Asia. Everybody knows that White Elephant- 

land is Burmah, and that white elephants are not 

white but a brownish yellow; and most people know 

that this is a sacred beast, but few are aware that 

when young he is served by twelve women as wet 

nurses, who think it a great honour to be thug 

employed. What is generally known by the term 

Burma, or Burmah, comprises two distinct regions : 

British or Lower Burma, which is under English 

rule, and Upper Burma, or more properly Ava, under 

the dominion of anative sovereign. Rangoon, which 

still remains the commercial capital of Burma, was 
founded in 1755 and peopled by the inhabitants of 

the ancient capital of the province, who were brought 
away for that purpose. The population at present 
is about 60,000—Burmese, Chinese, and Hindoos, 

The streets of Rangoon are laid out at right angles, 
and most of them are broad, macadamised, and 
clean. The greater part of the European private 
residences are raised upon piles. These are built 
of plain teak boards, and have tiled roofs, but the 
native town or quarter is very mean-looking, the 
huts there being of bamboo, with palm-leaf thatched 
covers. Burmais well known to be one of the strong- 
holds of Buddhism, and all the peoples of India pro- 
fess the same faith. It should abate the conceit of 
Little Bethel to learn that an entire third of the 
inhabitants of the earth are followers of Gautama 
Buddha. His religion, by the way, has more strik- 
ing points of resemblance to Christianity than to 
any religion of Egypt. An eminent Buddhist re- 
former of the fourteenth century once defined the 
duty of the different classes of Buddhists in the 
following manner :—‘t Men of the lowest order of 
mind must believe that there is a God, and that 
there is a future life, in which they will receive the 
reward or punishment of their actions and conduct 
in this life. Men of the middle degree of mental 
capacity must add to the above the knowledge that 
all things in this world are punishable; that im- 
perfection is a pain and degradation; and that 
deliverance from existence is a deliverance from 
pain, and consequently a final beatitude. Men of 
the third or highest order must believe, in further 
addition, that nothing exists, or will continue always, 
or cease absolutely except through dependence on a 
casual connection, or concatenation. So will they 
arrive at the true knowledge of God.” 

“ What is this?” asks Princess, a distinguished 
Asiatic antiquarian and Orientalist, ‘what is this 
but Christianity—wanting only the name of Christ 
as its preacher, and the Mosaic faith for its 
antecedent? It is these that the missionary must 
seek to add.” 

They have an idol in the temple of Wat Phran 
Kean which might make the mouths of some of our 
church decorators water. This idol is a magnificent 
emerald. It stands on a pyramidal altar sixty feet 
high, and is itself twelve inches in height and eight 
in width. “Into the virgin gold of which its hairand 
collar is composed,” says a recent observer, “ must 
have been stirred while the metal was yet molten, 
crystals, topazes, sapphires, rubies, onyxes, ame 
thysts, and diamonds, the stones crude and rudely 
cut, and blended in such proportions as might 
enhance to the utmost imaginable limit the beauty 
and the cost of the admired effigy.” On the altar 
there are many large images covered with pure gold, 
whose robes are ornamented with genuine precious 
stones; also some lusus nature, as extraordinarily 
formed tusks of the elephant and rhinoceros, beauti- 
fully carved marble statues, clocks, golden altar 
utensils, and garments which belonged to the late 
king. The reigning monarch worships in 





| (according to St. Matthew). 





temple, and here, also, the nobles take the oath of 
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= 
allegiance. On either side of the principal entrance | proximates to man, yet always holds in an inferior 
stand two life-size marble statues, of Peter the degree. But man can invest the stone, or rather 
apostle, and of Ceres the goddess. Where these | idea which the stone represents, with infinite virtues 
statues came from is not stated, nor whom they far above him. On moral and wsthetical grounds 
stand for in the popular mind. | alone, we would rather bend the knee to an Apollo 
The Burmese language must be a plague to the | or a Venus in marble than whisper soft nothings to 
foreign student. There are no divisions between | a kangaroo. 
the words, and the letters for the most part 4 = 
circles or parts of circles. It has neither declension | _ om 
nor conjugation; the alphabet contains forty-four | Shakespeare's Home and Rural Life. 
letters. Printing is unknown. The Burmese write | Waurer. London: Longmans and Co. 
generally upon long pieces of black prepared paper, | Nothing is known of Shakespeare through bio- 
and with thick soapstone pencils. The Burmese laws | graphies or contemporary chronicles, or even corre- 
are abstractedly wise and just like the religion, but, | spondence; so that all that comprises itself under 
also like the religion, are often rendered nugatory | the title of this book must be a matter of pure 
by tyranny and greed. A Burmese oath is awfully | speculation. It is compiled on the principle of 
emphatic. We give it from Mr. Vincent's transla-|the great essay on Chinese Metaphysics. The 
tion, as a specimen of what a witness in a court of | student looked up “ Metaphysics ” in the Encyelo- 
justice heaps upon himself in the event of perjury. | pwdia, and looked up “ China,” and putting the two 
«J will speak the truth. IfI speak not the truth, | together he wrote the great essay. In like manner 
may it be through the influence of the laws of demerit | Mr. Walter knows Shakespeare and knows Stratford 
—viz., passion, anger, folly, pride, false opinion, ; and thereabouts ; and combining the poetry and the 
immodesty, hard-heartedness, and scepticism—80 | nlace, he shows Shakespeare at home. Annotated 
that when I and my relations are on land, land | litions of {I renga sit » sheattied + Maatene 
animals—as tigers, elephants, buffaloes, poisonous | ee ee, pee ee ee en | ee 
serpents, scorpions, éc.,—shall seize, crush, and bite | sceptics have done their little worst to discredit the 
us, so that we shall certainly die. Let the calamities | English Homer's bona fides; German, French, and 


occasioned by fire, water, rulers, thieves, and enemies | American critics have contributed fresh lights to the 


oppress and destroy us, till we perish and come to} elucidation of his universality; and now we have a 
utter destruction. Let us be subject to all the 


calamities that are within the body, and all that are | e~ennael worshipper necking is aenenpeneets name 
without the body. May we be seized with madness, influences for the sources of his fancies, and so to 
dumbness, blindness, deafness, leprosy, and hydro- | S4y, the primary colours of his pictures. It is here 
phobia. May we be struck with thunderbolts and} that our author discovers the motive forces which 
lightning, and come to sudden death. In the midst) moulded the poet's mind. Without a scrap of bio- 
——t a ae bbe suis tie hones toe | graphical material, without so much an a letter to 
assembled people. When I am going by water, may | “sweet” Ann Hathaway, the student of Shakespeare 
the water-nats assault me, the boat be upset, and the | must seek to know him only through his plays and 
property lost; and may alligators, porpoises, sharks, | sonnets, which are his history and his monument. 
and other sea-monsters, seize and crush me to death ; Knowing him only through these, we are impressed 





By James 


back to his beloved Stratford as a gentleman with 
means to purchase an estate whereon he misht« njoy 
the peaceful evening of an adventurous life. Shak 
speare’s * Bible lore,” his * knowledge of horticultur 
flowers, insects, birds, and rural life.” his “later 
years and death,” are some of the points of view 
which give novelty to this book. 





Beranaer as a Sonasten.—It was rot the first 
ambition of Béranger to be a songster. Like his 
contemporaries, he aimed at the higher forms of 
poetry. He first showed a tendency towards re 

ligious subjects, and wrote an idyllic poem called 
“The Pilgeimage,” which was intended as a pi 

ture of the simple, pastoral lives of some of the 
Christians of the sixteenth century. This was 
inspired, it is said, by a perusal of the works of 
Chateaubriand, and was a failure, It was a con 
siderable time after this that the garret poetry 
came, in which the true vein—La Gaudriole, Roger 
Bontemps, Le Grenier, Les Gueur, and Le Vieil 
Habit. The song-writer fitted into the age in whieh 
he lived. The song was more the fashion then 
than it is now, and the fathers of the present 
generation passed their evenings in singing-clube. 
Béranger was a member of one of them—The 
Caveau—where he sang his own songs long before 
they were in print. The song was the expression of 
every popular movement; soldiers marched to it, 
grisettes danced to it. Political opposition, instead 
of making a leader in a journal against the govern- 
ment, attacked it in a song. It lent itself with 
facility to a warlike and changeable epoch, where 
men wept and laughed in the same hour. It was 
the accompaniment of revolutions, on the barri- 
cades, and in the fields in defeat as well as in 
victory. This love of song is still a national trait, 
although not as strongly marked. When a group 
lof men or women meet together in a café, and one 
hums an air, the others are sure to follow. In the 
long lines of impetuous, advancing and retiring 
columns of the Gloserie de Lias, frequently the 
voice keeps measure with the foot in loud and 





and when I change worlds, may I not arrive among | with the greatness of his genius, albeit no two 


men or nats, but suffer unmixed punishment and| _ % ‘ . 
regret, in the utmost wretchedness among our states sthdents conceive exactly the same image of the 
of punishment, Hell, Prota, Beasts, and Athurakai. | ™@- No great harm in that, perhaps, for Mr. 
If I speak the truth, may I and my relations, through | Walter well says that the least part of a great man 
the influence co ye _ or of = — on — | is the material presence. 

he efficacy of truth, be freed from all calamities me 
within and Fs Boor the body, and may evils which All other em failing, let us speculate how 
have not yet come be warded far away. May the | Shakespeare lived at home, what were the influ- 
thunderbolts and lightning, the nat of the waters, | ences of his youthhood, and how far these have 
and all sea-animals love me, that I may be safe from | their analogues in his writings. Mr. Walter takes 
them. May my prosperity increase like the rising | ys to Stratford-on-Avon—that is, he brings the 
amd parca, being Saw Sees the poet’s home-scenes before us —and bids us look 
tlnons be permanent te my person; and when I| about. That the reproduction may be vividly 
change worlds, may I not go to the four states | picturesque, his gossiping text is illustrated with 
of punishment, but attain the happiness of men| abundant views of every scene and object that 
and nats, and realise merit, reward, and perfect | ‘ 





entrainant tones. Scarcely a farce is given at the 
theatre which is not garnished with several songs, 
land the open-air singing concerts are common to 
|the country. This fashion favoured Béranger. At 
| the marriage and baptismal feasts sweet voices of 
handsome lasses sang him. He furnished the 
means to ambitious singers to exhibit their re- 
rpective talents of voice and action, apd all who 
{had the capacity availed themselves of them, and 
|the sympathetic tones and attractive traits of the 
singers lent an additional value to the rhyme. 
Skilful actors, in the play of gesture and physi- 
ognomy, brought out all the cofouring. Béranger 
| saw the niche open, ready for him, and he climbed 
‘into it, to be admired as the great man of the 
‘couplet by all his contemporaries. So he sang wine 
|—not of the best description, and love—of the 
Latin Quartier or the Barriére. His idea of women 


calm. 


A Buddhist Arthur Orton would have a lively time of 
eternity. What a nat is, is not explained, but from 
the context we take it that he or she is of the order 
of nymph or demigod. We may state en passant, as 
one of the ways and customs of Burma, that the 
Burmese babies ‘smoke, even before being weaned. 
Our author states that he has seen a lively one-year 
old alternate the natural nutriment with a pull at 
mamma’s pipe. 

It is known that the Cingalese have been kept in 
subjection by the belief that their rulers have a 
tooth of Buddha in the tempe of Kandy, and that 
on various tracts of the East impressions of the 
foot of Buddha are reverenced, and are the objects 
of weary pilgrimages to places that can only be 
reached with difficulty ; but with the white elephant 
some vague notions of a vital Buddha are associated, 
and there can be no doubt that the marvellous 
sagacity of the creature has served to strengthen 
their religions prejudices. Siamese are known to 
whisper their secrets into an elephant’s ear, and ask 
a solution of their perplexities by some sign or 
movement. The author thinks that there is more 
sense and reason in the worship of an intelligent 
beast than in that of stocks and stones, the work of 
men’s hands. We do not agree with him. All 
idolatry commences with the pure worship of the 
ideal, of which the stock or stone is a mere objective 
symbol. We worship greatness, so we make the 
idol large; we worship peace and rest, so we try to 
put infinite calm into the huge stone eyes. Nobody 
can do this with a living beast. What men like in 
beasts are those qualities in which the brute ap- 








can assist the reader's faney—photographs printed | would never find favour on English or American 
by the heliotype process, ‘with some sketches of! soil. The Béranger woman was usually a grisette ; 
interiors not otherwise renderable. The get-up of ! not a modest girl, working in a garret, with a pot of 
the volume is rich, almost voluptuous; an illu- | flowers and canary bird in her single window up in 





minated quarto for the drawing-room table, to be | 


opened with delight and closed unwillingly. While 
the pictures serve as incitements to the text, the 
text is itself picturesque, beautiful, and pure. Mr. 
Walter’s style is judicious. The tone of the text is 
worthy of its high subject. The photographs, 
softened by heliotype printing are beautiful. In- 
deed, the book is a mine of delightful rural 
pictures, dig where you may. Mr. Walter 
endeavours to steep his reader’s mind in the 
same Stratford influences which encircled the 
poet’s boyhood — the influences of village sim- 
plicity, and of rich, quiet, rusticity. Mary 
Arden’s cottage is more than a Warwickshire hut 
—it comes to us as an integral part of the great 
Shakespeare romance. And s0 it is with the pretty 
cot where Anne Hathaway was wooed and won; with 
Charleote Park, where Sir Thomas Lucy “had up” 
the scapegrace youth for deerstalking, and by his 
mode of administering autocratic law secured an 
immortality as Justice Shallow in the ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor ;” and so it is also with Trinity Chureh, 
where the poet’s tomb has become a shrine to pil- 
grims from every land; with Warwick Castle, photo- 
graphed, fortunately, before the destructive fire; and 
with numberless picturesque bits of the poet’s en- 
vironment in his early village life in Warwickshire, 
feeling his way to the light. Mr. Walter traces 
the youth, by such slender evidence as is available, 
from his native village to the metropolis of Eliza- 
beth, through his career as actor and dramatist, and 


the seventh storey, but an idle piece of irregular 
| habits and free manners, dancing at the balls of 
the Barriére, singing and junketing with the 
| students. It was not until he was well on in 
years, approaching middle age, that he obtained 
success as a songster, when the little impetuosity 
which he possessed in youth gave way to a spirit of 
calculation.—Béranger, by Albert Rhodes, in Serib- 
ner’s Monthly. 


Brompton Hosprrar.—One of the pleasantest and 
most enjoyable of the Musical Entertainments given 
in the Hospital for the amusements of the patients 
during the winter months was that provided for last 
Tuesday evening, the artists consisting of Miss 
Maria Duval, Mr. Breeden and Mr. Henry Pope 
(members of the Royal Academy of Music,) Miss 
Palmer the well-known contralto, Miss Bessie Frost 
(pianoforte) and Mr. John Gill. The program was 
charmingly varied, and ran *‘ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.” A selection from Randegyer’s 
operetta, The Rival Beauties” was given, including 
the langhing quartet, ‘You're back again then, 
Miller,” and which was uproariously re-demanded. All 
seemed greatly delighted with the concert, and the 
patients dispersed to their respective wards in the 
highest possible spirit. 

Honivoway's O1stMent Ano Piita.—Satety and Security en 
When the severities of winter have yielded to the genial «pring, 
invalids should make a determined effort to regain their Jost 
health. When, through confinement indoors, want of appetite, 
and disturbed sleep, the entire system hos heen weakeved and 
the spirits have been broken down, Molloway’s remedies are 
equal to the occasion. The Ointment, rubbed over the regions 
of the stomach and loins, aided by the internal administration 
of his Pills, will rectify the digestion, regulate the bile, and 
purify the blood, three sanitary actions which will speedily 
confer renewed vigour, brace up the failing nerves, confirm the 
flaccid muscles, and restoring to the ailing, cheerfulness—tLat 
great charm of existence, 
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‘* Old Soldiers” is to inaugurate Boucicault’s new 
theatre in New York, 





Leeds is to have a festival this autumn for the 
first time in sixteen years. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham is to be manager of the 
new Gaiety Theatre at Liverpool. 





Mr. E. Leathes goes to the Adelphi, where a new 
play by Mr. Leopold Lewis will be brought out. 





is merely a refurbished edition of his ‘ Dora’s 
Device.’ 


to-morrow. 
contains a frozen sea. 


his severe indisposition. 


very high terms of his admirable talent. 


Exeter Hall on the 31st, before returning home. 





Master Walter. 





acting on behalf of the executors. 
is sworn under £10,000. 
lengthy and special. 





We are glad to be able to announce that and 
Chevalier Lemmens has completely recovered from! tion of it by his most intimate acquaintance in 


=——_—_ 

Mr. Gye is said to have entered into a six years’ 
engagement with Mdlle. Zaire Thalberg, daughter of 
the famous pianist, a promising young singer only 
sixteen years old. 

The Queen’s company, with the exception of Mr, 
Leathes, goes to Astley’s, where Mr. Charles Reade 
will produce several of his own pieces, including a 
new version of ‘* Foul Play.” 





Two meritorious caterers for the public take their 
benefit on Monday and Tuesday next, when MM 
Valnay and Pitron take leave of Holborn audiences 
and transfer their company to the Princess's, 





Mr. Aylward, principal of one of the oldest musical 
establishments in the country, who a few years 
since served the office of Mayor of Salisbury, has 
recently been appointed a magistrate of that city. 

Mr. George Honey is engaged for the Gaiety at 
Easter, and will appear, as far as is known, ina 
burlesque by Mr. Burnand. But Easter is a terribly 
long way off—more than a week; and the future is 
always uncertain at the Gaiety. 





In commemoration of the 30th} season of the 
Musical Union, Mr. Ella will present members with 
a limited number of complimentary free tickets, 
It is the custom of Mr. Ella to give a hundred 
tickets each season to gentlemen distinguished in 
science, literature, and art. 





Professor Carey Foster delivered his fifth lecture 
on Energy on Saturday last, at the South Kensington 
Museum, in which he explained fully the term, 
electrical potential, which he defined as a property of 
position; and further illustrated the ways in which 
electrical energy can do work, either by the motion 
of electrified bodies acted on by electrical forces, or 
by producing an electric current. 





A soirée will be held to-night at 15, Berkeley 
Square, in aid of the Mendelssohn Scholarship 
| Fund. Amongst the eminent artists who have 
| generously volunteered their services are Mesdames 
| Norman-Neruda, Otto Alvsleben, Antoinette Ster- 
|ling; Herren Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, Signor 
| Piatti, and Messrs. Zerbini and Charles Hallé, 
The program is rich and comprehensive. 








| On the 17th February, at the representation of 
“The Happy Land,” “under the distinguished 
patronage of His Excellency Lord Northbrook,” 
at the Theatre Royal, Calcutta, there were some 
| references to the restoration of Mr. Hogg to his 


| office, the Queen’s subscription of 10,000r., and 


Mr. Reece’s comedy in preparation at the Strand |‘ the Niggers” giving 20,000r. to the Famine Relief 


| Fund, beside some other allusions of an equally 
personal character. In the midst of these the 
Viceroy and the Hon. Miss Baring rose and left the 


Another old revival will be produced at the Adelphi | theatre. 
This is * The Prayer in the Storm,” and 


On looking over the file of our foreign corre- 
| spendence we find, in reference to the rumoured 
relapse of M. Lubeck’s illness, the following men- 


Paris, February 27th. “Le pauvre Lubeck, qui 
‘allait mieux et qui avait méme déjeuné chez nous, 


Papini, the Florentine violinist, is engaged for {au chiiteau de la Muette, vient de retomber malade 
the Musical Union. The Italian journals speak in | dans le midi de la France. On I’a fait partir im- 


| mediatement pour la Suisse.” We were happy to 
insert in last week's Orchestra a more recent and 


The Jubilee Singers, who have been singing in the | favourable report of the health of the above artist. 
North, will give the last concert of their campaign at 





The death is announced of Mr. John Neville, an 
old Surrey actor of the days of N. T. Hicks and the 


Miss Leighton will make her first appearance on | Honners, when melodrama was an art and a poe 
any stage to-morrow, at the Queen’s Theatre as | Mr. Neville was one of the best of the * heavies, 
Julia in “ The Hunchback,” Mr. Ryder enacting | and held a high reputation both on the Surrey-side 


and in the provinces. When Mr. Edmund Falconer 
took the Lyceum Theatre Mr. John Neville was 


The will of the late Mr. John Douglass, of the | included among the engagements, and during Mr. 
Standard Theatre, has been proved by the solicitors | Chatterton’s lesseeship of Drury Lane the veteran 
The personalty | was constantly before the public, appearing even 80 
The will is somewhat | recently as at the date of the production of “ Amy 

infirmities 





Robsart,” soon after which increasing 
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compelled his retirement. He has now died at the 
good old age of eighty-seven, leaving » numerous 
group of descendants, prominent among whom in 
ability and reputation is Mr. Henry Neville, his son, 
now managing the Olympic. 

When Wagner's “ Rienzi” was recently in re- 
hearsal in Venice, Wagner made a few demands in 
the Tempo of that city, which were characterised by 
his usual moderation. First he required an heroic 
tenor of virile expression and great energy: this is 
essential for the part of Rienzi. Secondly he wanted 
an excellent mezzo-soprano, a young soprano with a 
suitable timbre, a bass and baritone of energetic and 
imposing manners, a young and lovely singer to play 
a messenger, and a chorus impressed with some 
consciousness as to who or what they are in this 
important work. Last he asked for a first-rate 
band, especially as regards the oboes, clarinets, and 
bassoons, a conductor beyond reproach, and an 
intelligent and zealous prompter. Since his requisi- 
tion, ‘' Rienzi’ has been brought out at the Fenice, 
and had a doubtful reception. The execution was 
good, with Pozzo, Mirabella and Mdmes. Sonnieri 
and Wanda Miller in the cast. 





Star opera does not succeed in America. The) ceedings are not permitted. 
ment of the Gaiety.” 


Nilsson troupe has been playing to houses averaging 
11,000 dols. per week in New York, while the ex- 
penses have been 15,000 dols. per week. Watson's Art 
Journal waxes ferocious against the alleged cupidity 
of the prima donna. ‘It is time to clip the wings of 
these gold-laden birds of song who flash new melody 
upon our ears, and throw a glamour upon our senses 


of the entire world. We would give their butterfly 
lives a rich reward; their evanescent influence a 
royal compensation ; for we have bowed our hearts 
low before their glorious moments of inspiration. 
But their arrogant, grasping selfishness must be 
checked ; they must be brought somewhere near the 
level of other brain-workers, so that the beautiful 
art, of which they are the chief.exponents, may be 
able to sustain itself through the appreciation of the 
public without ruining that unfortunate patriot, the 
operatic manager.” 

The Victoria Theatre was sold by auction on 
Wednesday, including the lease, interior fittings, 


and stage machinery. This sale took place under ; 


the order of the mortgagees. The theatre was re- 
constructed about two years ago, and consists of a 
stage containing 3849 square feet, an auditorium 
capable of holding 2300 persons, and including 
three tiers of boxes, 117 stalls, and 199 baleony 
seats, spacious refreshment saloons, &c. The 
property is leasehold, the lease having been granted 
fora term of 27 years dating from December, 1870, 
at an annual rental of £1400. The rentals pay- 
able by tenants are estimated to realise over £1200, 
and are derived from letting the several refresh- 
ment bars, from the special services held every 
Sunday evening and afternoon, from drop-curtain 
advertisements, and from the Good Templars for 
the use of the theatre on Ash Wednesday, Good 
Friday, and Easter Sunday. There was a large 
attendance, chiefly of the theatrical profession, and 
the bidding commenced at £500. At £820 the 
hammer fell, Mr. Villars, of the London Road, 
being the purchaser. The scenery and properties 
were to be taken by the buyer at a valuation. 





Herr Richard Levy, conductor at the Vienna 
Opera-house, tells a story how he managed to wake 
up his orchestra, one sultry summer evening when 
plethora weighed on the whole house. ‘Il 7'rova- 
tore” was:being performed in the dreariest manner 
conceivable. Singers, musicians and audience, all 
seemed equally sleepy. Levy was in a frenzy ; 
instead of warming to their work the singers be- 
came more flat, and, of course, the audience were 
plunged in gloom. Suddenly a brilliant idea struck 
him. “Come, come!” he eried to the singers, 
“show a little spirit! Verdi is in the house! 
What will he think of you if you don't do better 





interest, and every one, having asked Levy to point 
out Verdi, which he did, indicating an old gentle- 
man with a white beard, promised to uphold the 
honour of the German opera. The ruse succeeded 
admirably, the performance was most spirited, and 
the success achieved brilliant. The next day the 
singers found out the trick that had been played 
upon them. They took it good-humouredly, how- 
ever, and when in the evening “ Don Giovanni” 
was being sung, Donna Anna stepped up to the 
wily director and asked, laughingly, ‘Is Mozart in 
the house, to-night ?” 

A paragraph which is the very essence of conscious 
or unconscious irony appeared in the Atheneum last 
week. A disappointed dramatist-has been seeking 
solace from that journal, and the Atheneum says :— 


“ His letter of complaint is too long to be inserted 
in our columns. Its grayamen is, however, the 
negligence of London managers in reading MSS. 
committed to their hands. His piece, before it was 
sent to the Londou theatre, had passed the ordeal 
of performance in the country. After it had been 
detained unread for months, and all the applications 
for it had been vain, the dramatist was compelled 
to commence legal proceedings, in order to regain 
possession of it. We may mention to young authors 
there are managements in London where like pro- 
Such is the manage- 


the middle of the year there will be a rival theatricay 
management in Melbourne of an efficient kind. The 
new theatre at Sandhurst is being built with all 
reasonable rapidity, but the contemplated new 
theatre at Ballarat is still in the clouds. 





SINCERITY IN ART-WORK. 


A salutary change has been spreading over the 


body critical within the last five or six years; anda 
growth of honesty and fearlessness has arisen which 
ten years ago was very rare. When this journal 
commenced its career, the ponderous art-criticism of 
the day—meaning thereby the views of the big dailies 
as regarded music and the drama—was exercised in 
& manner alternately slipshod and time-serving. The 
field of the critics was much narrower; their borough 
much closer. There were eleven less theatres in 
London then than at present. The Pall Mall Gazette 
did not exist ; the Daily News and Globe were high- 
priced and beyond the multitude ; and of halfpenny 
papers few even dreamt. It was a fine profitable 
time for the divinities of the critical press—for 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and Vulcan, who formed a 
mighty and unassailable clique on Mount Olympus. 


at the Liverpool Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


They were a fraternal set, and rarely differed in their 


The joke of this justification is that the Gaiety is policy, however much they might differ in their 
the very theatre indicated by the complaining | Views. Whatever new was produced, say in the 
He is Mr. W. M. Duckworth, a Liver- | theatrical world, came from them or from somebody 
pool writer, and the piece was “ After All,” played favourably disposed to them; and good, bad, or in- 
Fired | different that man’s work was saluted, when not with 


by a ridiculous story circulating among the Dicky | loud praise at least with neutral verbiage. Anything 
by the voluptuous beauty of their voices, and the|Sams that Mr. Hollingshead had purchased the 


like outspoken condemnation in the press was ex- 
fascination of their art, while they pick the pockets | London right of another local play for £600, Mr. 


tremely rare. In bad cases the big papers would 





both theatres according to the latest reports. poi: 
at the Royal was experiencing a particularly successful No such stories circulate now. 

career, full houses being the rule at the end of| The avenues of art and of entertainment have 
The Prince of Wales pantomime has been | lengthened and widened; new chronicles have 
well liked, but not so characterised by thronged at- | arisen, new enterprises takea the field; and the 
tendances, although, as a dramatic composition, it | craft of criticism has grown a colony instead of a 
has the advantage of that at the opposite side of the | Clique. The rusé old administrators of the former 
The next novelty at the Royal is—so the | régime are most of them departed—some across the 
rumour goes—to be Mr. Wilkie Collins's “* New Mag- | Styx, others across the Atlantic, and one or two are 
and at the Prince of Wales we are to have | pensioned off and released from duty. The atmo- 
Mé. Farnie’s adaptation of Duru’s three-act vaudeville, | Sphere is freer without them. Criticism, like creative 
‘*Les Deux Noces de Boisjoli,” known to London | enterprise, requires ‘‘new blood.” We talk now 
The dramatic portion of |and then affectionately of this or that “ veteran 
the Royal company is at present at Ballarat, treating | critic,” oblivious of the poetic saw which associates 
the inhabitants of that untheatrical city to Robert- | superfluity with the tardy veteran. The truth is 
The management at Sandhurst has | that what age gains in experience it often loses in 
come'to a premature end, and the company is dis-| Spirit. Old workers are inclined to take things 
There has not been much music during the | easily; not to distress themselves with assertive 
month, but Mdlle. Claus is again in Melbourne, and | principles; not to run anybody's head—neither 
this appearance is announced as a “ farewell” one.| their own nor another's—against stone walls ; 
The acrobatic performances of the Magnet Troupe at | moreover they get groovy from thirty or forty years’ 
the Princess’s were a financial failure—a significant | Working in the same mechanical plane. The gain 
proof of how soon the popularity of some kinds of | that has of late accrued to press criticism is the 
When first Lottie arrived in| infusion of younger blood, with its accompaniments, 
Melbourne about a year ago, it was the rage to go| ® warmer zeal and a more candid speech. It is in 
The Smith Combination Company is | fact the gain of sincerity in the place of wary old 
back*in Melbourne from Adelaide, and Mr. Smith | expediency. We have now a free-spoken criticism 
has announced his intention of retiring into private | in the general press. Of course this has its abuses 
life, after forty years’ experience as a provider for| also: liberty may run into license, zeal into fussy 
Offenbach’s | interference, and candour into impertinence. But 
“ Geneviéve de Brabant” is still at the Victoria | for the abuses there are special remedies ; and it is 
doing duty for pantomime; and at the Queen’s, Mr. | better to have an active spirit of criticism even with 
W. B. Gill is bidding bravely for public suap-| occasional outbursts against propriety, in the room 
port. Mr. J. W. Wilson, the scenic artist, was lately | of the old dead-alive word-spinning and truckling of 
in Melbourne looking for additions to the company | opinions. Sincerity above all is an admirable 
The other section of the Sydney | quality, and towards sincerity we are tending. It is 
Victoria Company are in the country, and were | appearing in the tone of criticism, and the critics in 
Mrs. Bates left for| their turn are beginning to demand it from the 
Sydney afew days ago. Mr. R. Smythe, the theatrical | artists. At the present moment art is not sufficiently 
agent, lately returned from India, where he left| sincere; theatrical art in particular is purposeless 
Mdme. Goddard too ill to play, and there appeared|and shambling. Plays without a definite object, 
to be some doubt as to her being able to endure the| either of workmanship or teaching, character- 


audiences as ‘' Nemesis.” 


performances wanes. 


public pleasure. 


last heard of at Maitland. 





than this?” There was a general excitement and 





heat of the tropics. 


Duckworth rushed to the Gaiety Theatre with his spin a column of platitudes, and wind round about 
Finding the manager cold and in- the subject and to and fro without it, and never 
different, poor Mr. Duckworth throws himself upon | euch the mortal point at all—the rottenness of the 
the Atheneum; and to comfort him the Atheneum | Piece. In the better cases, where commendation 
says, ‘Ah well, well; a place now where such | ™ight moderately be offered, puffery ran riot. It 
cruelty couldn't happen is the Gaiety Theatre.” 


was all on the good old principle, ‘* Caw me and I'll 
caw thee,” and the value was taken out variously. 


" —] ,, "7 ; 
The pantomimes in Melbourne were running at These were the days when portentous stories of black 
That | ™ail defamed the highest organs of public opinion. 








It is said that some time about | portraits all blurred, lessons with no application, 
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come forth one after the other and fade and 
disappear, leaving no impress behind them. When 


the critics take up this aimless habit of the 


dramatists and castigate these fainéants, there is | friends Liszt, Chopin, and Hiller with regard to the 
character of Cherubini. 
Paris Cherubini was head master of the Academy, 
| and arbiter for all rules of the beautiful, perfect, and 


hope that they may arouse a more serious spirit. 
For this reason we are glad to read in the Daily 
Telegraph words to the following effect’:— 





| 
When we talk of the absolute necessity of female 


is wanting, that something is heart. 
Queen Mab is rich in clever dialogues, abounds in| 
bright verbal sallies, is full of repartee, and playing 
on words. She makes the audience laugh durine 
intervals of solemnity. 


they are not, we might have congratulated Mr. | 


| ¥ s} © r 2A} > = <j j 
Godfrey on something more than genial conversa- It was a remark of Boileau whe n speaking of Racine 
He would have given us what we wanted—a|— Je lui ai appris A rimer difficilement,” and, like 
| Despreanx, Cherubini despised results attained with- 
| out trouble. 


tion. 
good comedy. 


The argument is undoubtedly sound: what fails 
in the comedies of which “Queen Mab” is a type is'| 
robustness of purpose, definite humanity. All the! 
gauds of wit, verbal humour and ludicrous associa- 
tions will not make pleasing a mere phantasm of 
plot and character. You cannot improve with jewels 
the fleshless bones. It is right to call for sounder | 
work than this. But it is at the same time perplexing | 
to finish reading with satisfaction the judgment | 


| sublime in the art of composing music. 
interest in a play, we mean that it must have heart. | done all his great work, sent forth his operas, masses, 
When we say a play is very nice, and very amusing, | and had created a new system of dramatic represen- 
and very clever, and so on, and feel that something | tation, possibly without suspicion on the part of his 
The new | contemporaries. 
| extent of this great work were not properly appreciated 
even by its creator. 
But then, on the other | Cherubini was engaged in formularising the art of 
hand, if Queen Mab herself had been a natural] counterpoint from its simplest elements, to its most 


character, which she is not, and if her companions | advanced stage. He was engaged in making the 
had been flesh-and-blood men and women, which} ,.:, 


| said, ** You are clever enough to learn how to do 
things ; be orthodox with the orthodox, learn to control 
| yourself, and to have perfect confidence in your 
own strength.” 
{those who cared little for grey-beards in musical 
| composition, and to whom the master of harmony 
| and counterpoint was a bore; but in this feeling the 
disciple of Bach had no sympathy. 


‘‘COMPOSES OUT OF HIS HEAD.” 





Such was the remark made by Mendelssohn to his 


When Mendelssohn visited 


He had 


Perchance, the full operation and 


At the time of which we write, 


ntific more easy, and the practical more difficult. 


To those of whom he thought well, he 


Mendelssohn was surrounded by 


he admit the wisdom of resigning the old } 
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point gave to his thoughts, not by nature tender or 
impassioned, an excellence arid an elevation which 
placed him foremost among his contemporaries, 
And when occupied in making and exemplifying 
rules he was never gulphed in their abyss, nor would 
aws in 
favour of laws which put no restraint upon liberty. 
The epoch of Mendelssohn was the epoch of goog 
taste, and it has continued to this time, barring the 
inroads and assaults of Richard Wagner and his 
disciples. 

The grammatical knowledge, the syntactical rules 
the basis of arrangement and methods of synthesis, 
the minute details—all now so ordinarily familiar 
with a properly trained musician—are so much 
culture to a youth of talent, but will not create 
genius. They get rid of rough and clumsy ways, 
nourish good sense and judgment; they steady the 
imagination and strengthen the heart, but do not of 
themselves supply the place of genius, which is the 
power to see, to perceive; the facility to combine; 
the process of evolving the new thing—that which 
never before existed in the world; and lastly, the virtue 
of endurance, the dogged determination to labour, 
so that sight, analysis, synthesis, should have their 
perfect way assisted by all that reason and experience 
can afford. No doubt subjection is disagreeable and 
disquieting, especially to the young composer brimful 
of what he thinks the first squeeze of the ideal, 


He was anxious | But he had better not squeeze at all unless he does 
| to gain Cherubini’s good opinion and to profit by his | 8° with calmness and repose. There is no first-rate 


from which we have quoted, and to pass on to the| experience. Accordingly, he laid before the chief of | Work without peace. Peace in workmanship implies 
next column of the same newspaper on the same day| 41, Academy some of bis latest efforts in choral | perfect command over workmanship, and a never 
of the week. For there stands the very condonation | »,.., ena these, as may be supposed, did not alto- | failing perception of what is right and of what is 
of what has just been condemned, running in a) gether please the silver-haired autocrat. Mendelssohn | Wrong, what is true and of what is false, of what will 


mellifiuous ripple of justification thus :— 


constructed a very bright and amusing play, show} lively and ingenious, and further that it was not less 
the skill of an experienced writer for the stage who | so to be learned and correct. It was good to be facile | the idea is wrongly expressed, or not so short and 


thoroughly understands the art of making the best | 
possible uge of his materials. If the precise analyst 


He knew it was necessary to nod 


| *. . - bY 2 2 2 
| had none of the madness of genius, but much of its | last and what will not. A grand artist in his old 
The few incidents out of which Mr, Byron has | common sense. 


days has not lost his feeling. Should he correct a 
composition made in his young days it is because 


jand fecund, but better to be sharp and polished. terse as itcan be. The thought is reset with more 
chose to resolve the compound into primitive elements | Mendelssohn was in his first period—the epiphany | pouet and made inccemngiline. 


The feeling was 


there would be an easy revelation of the ingredients | of sensibility; the feeling of the heart, not the feeling | right, but head and hand could not, in the first 


of which it was composed, but Mr. Byron contrives to | of the imagination of the heart, nor t 
aérate his compositions so thoroughly that they are | held in hand by the reason. 


pretty sure to be received with a relish for the sake 
of their effervescence. If sometimes the sparkle is that 
of ginger-beer rather than champagne, the same kind | 
of briskness is apparent notwithstanding the inferior | 


fail, unless bound up with something solid. 


Cherubini had passed 


he heart ever | instance, make the best use of it. 


‘* Making music out of the head ’’ was intended no 


| through all these stages, and well knew that the aseo- | doubt by Mendelssohn to express his contempt for a 
ciation of the ideal with the heart ‘would some day | mere gladiatorial display of learning which came to 
The nothing, by producing no effect on the feelings or 


quality, and only a very fastidious palate would | pinnacle of perfection is not reached by genius alone. | the imagination. But Bach made his fugue “ out 


object to be occasionally refreshed by a homely | Without help its days are numbered. 


Acting on} of his head!” 


‘* Exactly so,” would Mendelssohn 


draught. The dialogue of ** An American Lady” i8 | these principles Cherubini found certain holes and' have answered, “but it first came out of his 


full of those lively turns of conversation by which 
the author has so often kept his hearers on the alert, | 
regardless of the pause made in the progress of the | 


story. 


blots in the 


teetotums, and curiosity is always excited to know | the result of his visit. “Oh! he would not allow 


what will turn wp. In the plot of the present | 


comedy it would be easy to point out defects—how 
this is inconsistent and that is unexplained ; but the 
best test of success is, after all, in the result produced 
immediately upon the audience, and herein there 


this, and objected to that; and—well—I believe—I 
declare—he is a most extraordinary creature—he 


makes everything out of his head.” Just so. Cheru- 
bini had passed from the love of foolishness into its 


was to be found on Saturday night no doubt of the | hate, and all his notions of infallibility in music 


triumph of the dramatist. The pleasantries of the | 
writing were at once quickly recognised and heartily 

enjoyed, and the interest of the piece was sustained 

unflaggingly by the buoyancy of the cork-like con- 

versation which kept it merrily afloat. 


Here surely is the quintessence of contradiction. 
Says the Daily Telegraph in one column, ‘‘ A comedy 
may be bright in sallies, full of repartee, productive 
of laughter, but unless it has heart, it lacks the one | 
essential.” Says the Daily Telegraph in the next 
column (varying the text but not the subject), 
‘A play fulfils its purpose when it sparkles like 
gingerbeer, spins with lively conversation like a 
teetotum regardless of the progress of the story, and 
is kept afloat by cork-like dialogue from the sea of 
inconsistency and obscurity surrounding it. The 
best test of success,” continues the critic fatally, ‘ is 
after all in the result produced upon the audience.” 
And here with a groan we lay the Daily Telegraph 
down. 

The contrast is sufficiently striking. We adduce 
it with some pleasure apart from any tinge of 
maliciousness. It shows how dramatic criticism is 
endeavouring to shake off the old torpor and 
quietism, and to quit the old habit of forging 
excuses. But it also exhibits how difficult it is to 
get out of sluggish ways without an occasional 
relapse into the pet sin. 








were based on abstract reason and pure truth. 
Perfect taste is the outvent of fine talent, which 
genius cannot lessen, nor, on the other hand, can 
this refinement of talent obscure or defeat genius. 
Both have their special qualities. Genius is instan- 
taneous in conception, but perfection in execution 
appertains to the other. 

Cherubini as master in counterpoint worked from 
head and not heart. Entire knowledge, perfect grasp, 
and cool calculation governed all he did. The heart 
must not feel too much; it must be crushed down 
until the habit of its government is attained. The 
will must overpower the feeling, and make all things 
obedient unto the law. Full comprehension of the 
law with unlimited power to fulfil it, gives rise to 
perfect conception and to just character and due 
function to all portions of the composition. It may 
happen that the result of such instruction ends in 
the total annihilation of all feeling. But in these 
cases although there might be a fair modicum of 
talent there was no genius. The schooling of 
Thalberg did him no real harm, for by nature he was 
no composer of music. His talent lay in mechanism. 
Still, happy is he who under this necessary torture 
of discipline escapes with his heart whole and free. 
In Cherubini’s case, the heart was not a little 
ossified, but he came through the fire in the first 
instance unscathed, and the pounding of counter- 


Mendelssohnian counterpoint, and its | heart.” 
author left the harmonical Solomon in not the | 
He spins his sentences round like so many | best temper to join his companions and communicate 


Still, without the head, the heart could not 
have had full utterance, and both are wanted for 
grand music. Mendelssohn’s learning never injured 
his composition, and he would have been all the 
better for a little more. We have not touched upon 
what is right head-music—music coming out of a 
head wisely and well instructed. It is possible to 
cram the head with much mischief, misleading the 
imagination, and wrongly exciting the affections. 
It is possible to dry up all feeling, suck out the 
ideal, and fill the poor head with mere wool. Of 
this, more anon. 





TRAINING FOR THE STAGE IN MILAN. 





From the letter of a young lady who is studying 
in Milan for the operatic stage, it appears that the 
prospects of prospective prime donne (if they happen 
to be foreigners) are not véty encouraging in that 
city. She writes: “I have been in Milan six 
months. I have devoted all my time to study ; have 
applied myself in every way to further the object for 
which I came; am told by my teacher that I have 
made progress ; and yet I am a long way from being 
able to make my début. The truth is, that this 
idea of coming over here and expecting to accomplish 
in the short space of six months what it has taken 
Patti, Nilsson, Lucca, and many others years t 
accomplish, is perfectly absurd. Nevertheless, there 
are tens, yea, hundreds of girls smitten with that 
idea. The notion that people can live in Milan on 
next to nothing is another fallacy. In fact, wherever 
our fellow-countrymen congregate, prices are in- 
variably high, owing to their foolish prodigality. 
pay for my room forty francs, and for my board one 
hundred and sixty francs per month; fire extt 
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lights extra, wine extra, and washing extra. In my 
case the extras pinch. The price of singing lessons 
yaries, and depends entirely upon the teacher you 
mayemploy. The best maestri have eight, ten and 
twelve francs the lesson. Then one must have a 
teacher for the lingua, and a texcher for lessons in 
seena, and unless one is a good performer it is 
necessary to employ an accompanist, with whom to 
yun through operas. All this costs much, but you 
cannot accomplish a theatrical education without it. 


After board and instruction, there is still another | 


important item to look after—dress. Unfortunately 
for people with slim purses, they have to lay a sum 
by, be it ever so little, for clothing. 

«We will suppose now, by way of illustration, 
that a lady has suceessfully accomplished all that 
her teacher deemed necessary before she appears in 
public, and that she is to make her début. Her 
maestro di canto has obtained for her an engage- 
ment in Veluti, Sangalle, or Dimetra, as the case 





| 





the scene, and gets married to Girofl¢é, but while 
the parents are expecting Moursouk, a gang of 
pirates disembarks on the shore, and carries away 
Girofli. They sing a chorus which is destined to 
displace the famous Conspirator’s Chorus in “ Fille 
Angot,” as regards popularity. It is something 
between the Conspirator’s Chorus and the Rataplan 
of the ‘ Huguenots.” The unfortunate Girofla is 
earried away by the Moors, far from her father and 
mother and sister's abode. But what of the ferocious 
Moursouk? How to inform him of this horrible 
event? True there is the other twin left ; and while 
a Spanish admiral is despatched to engage the pirates 
and rescue Girofla, by skilful management on the part 
of the parents, Giroflé is married to Marasquin and 
also to Moursouk successively, without their being 
aware of the deception; but M. Marasquin is, in 
fact, the favoured lover. It would be rather diffi- 
eult to explain how Bolero and his wife, while 
shedding tears, contrive to, lock up Moursouk 


may be. She is informed that it is a small village, in an old tower of their castle, and Marasquin 


with a modest theatre, but not to mind that, for it 
js’ better to commence in small places, and thus 
work one’s way up till able to sing at the 
San Carlo in Naples or at La Scala in Milan. 
The theatrical agent then goes onto inform our 
young aspirant that for the first engagement the 
managers never pay. Of course, she thinks this 
unjust, but makes no complaint. She completes 
her preparations, spending a considerable amount of 
money in so doing, undertakes an expensive journey 
to Veluti, Sangalle, or Dimetra, and finds the small 
village even smaller and more insignificant than she 
was led to expect, and the theatre, merely a rough 
building fitted up for the occasion. Put yourself in 
her place and imaging what her feelings are at the 
outset of her operatic career. A foreigner has a 
great deal to contend against in Italy. The Italian 
singers look upon alien singers with very jealous 
eyes, and they do all in their power to render their 
appearance before an Italian audience a fiasco. 
That this is not only ungenerous but unjust, all 
must feel. For do we at home not pay Italian and 
other foreign singers enormous salaries ? Do we not 
receive them graciously ? And do we not laud them to 
the skies in our journals? The money alone that 
Englishmen and Americans expend in Italy on their 
living and musical instructions, goes to enrich 
the teachers and tradespeople, and ought to ensure 
them fair treatment from Italian singers, when 
they make their appearance in public. The audi- 
ence, which is not supposed to share the petty 
feelings of jealousy which actuate the singers, 
should treat impartially, if not kindly, the young 
aspirants of other nationalities who make their 
début before them. Instead of this, they exhibjt 
the utmost coldness and indifference in their regard, 
even when the merit is undeniable.” 





“ GIROFLE-GIROFLA.” 





All accounts concur in reporting Lecocq’s new 
opera, brought out on Saturday at the Brussels 
“Alcazar,” as a great success. The music of the 
opera is certified to be charming, and decidedly 
superior to the music of ‘‘ La Fille de Madame 
Angot.” In this recent work Mons. Lecocq has 
proved that he is a composer of the first order, In 
MM. Leterrier and Van Loo’s witty scenario 
Giroflé-Girofld represents a young maid, or rather 
two maidens, twin sisters, the pretty daughters of 
Don Bolero d’Alearazas, the governor of a Spanish 
province at the time of the Moorish domination. 
Nothing could exceed the gorgeous splendour and 
artistic tastes of the costumes drawn by Grévin, 
whose pencil recently dressed the marvellous Olym- 
pus in “ Orphée aux Enfers” at the Théatre de la 
Gaité. We lounge at the seaside. A large town, 
which might be Cadiz, is represented on the back- 
ground, and the whole population is out of doors, 
singing and dancing. Don Bolero d’Alcarazas, the 
Governor, marries his two daughters the same day— 
Giroflé becoming the wife of the sweet and charming 
Marasquin, the son of a wealthy banker of Malaga, 
Whilst Girofla is to be wedded to a terrible Moor, the 
ferocious Moursouk. Marasquin comes first upon 





is enabled to lead his wife to the nuptial chamber. 
The authors now carry us to Marasquin’s and 
Giroflé’s bed room, but Moursouk, who has contrived 
to get out of his tower, enters to claim his wife. He 
is of course furious when he finds she is already the 
wife of Marasquin, and is not disposed to leave him 
for the swarthy Moor. In the midst, however, of a 
fierce contention between the two husbands the sound 
of cannon is suddenly heard, and a messenger arrives 
with the intelligence that Girofld had been carried 
off to Constantinople by the pirates, but subsequently 
rescued. Eventually she makes her appearance, and 
is claimed by the Moor for his wife, to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. The success of the piece was most 
complete in every respect. The dresses and various 
costumes were splendid, the principal artists being 
Mdlle. Lugini, Madame Delorme, the well-known 
Brussels favourites. Messrs. Mario Widmer as 
Marasquin; Jooly as Don Bolero, and Ginet as the 
Moor, met with their usual favourable reception, and 
were encored several times during the evening. The 
airs which met with the greatest success were ‘Je 
vous presente un pore,” as also the pirates’ chorus, 
and a duet between Marasquin and Giroflé in the 
first act; the garter song, and also a quintet, a 
drinking song, in the second act, and the duet of 
Marasquin and Giroflé; also the Moorish song 
between the Moor and Giroflé. These were vehe- 
menily applauded and encored. The composer of the 


{piece, Mons. Lecocq, having been several times 


demanded by the audience, ultimately made his 
appearance, and was received with the greatest 
applause. He is lame, and walks on crutches. 





THE CHARITY OF LIS2T. 





There is a section of the musical press of Vienna 
which idolises Liszt. Its reporters run after him 
to hear his opinions on things in general and to 
transcribe them verbatim; and its editors will 
write yards of polysyllabic generalities about him. 
The Wiener Abendpost and the Neue friei Presse are 
specially fond of retailing all that concerns the master, 
and I usually indulge in a weekly or fortnightly 
glorification of him, one way or another. A writer 
in the former journal lately hunted Liszt up in 
Pesth to request his assistance in getting up some 
concerts which the imperial government and the 
municipality of the capital had arranged for the 
benefit of the suffering mechanics of Vienna. I 
found, he says, the illustrious man at the Stephen 
Hétel in Pesth. I wasshown up to his room, on the 
third floor of the hotel, and was surprised alike at 
the'appearance of the apartment andthe man. First, 
about the room: a very simple bedstead, a magnifi- 
cent crucifix above it, a bureau, and those pianos 
(one of which, a so-called pianino, an American 
manufacture), a washstand, a small clothes-press, 
a few books and newspapers, stacks ef music books, 
and you have the place where Liszt has sojourned 
for nearly five weeks past. As to himself, he looks 
leaner and drier than ever; but the clerical habit 
adds to the remarkable expression of his head, which 
Peter von Cornelius, years ago, said was one of the 
finest the Almighty had ever placed upon mortal 
shoulders. His voice is musical and geductive. 








“ What 


charity.” 


had I come for?’ “On a mission of 

“He was not rich, but would certainly 
“It is not money that I come for, but your 
co-operation,” I said, ‘in a truly benevolent enter 


” 


give. 


prise.” He slightly knit his brow. I handed him 
my letter from the burgomaster. Liszt's face 
brightened up at once. “With pleasure, with 


pleasure,” he said, motioning to me to take a seat. 
* But,” he added, archly, “are you and your friends 
quite sure that I will still ‘draw?” “Like a 
magnet, as always,” I replied, enthusiastically. “A 
magnet, by age,” he retorted, 


‘oftentimes loses 
its power.” ‘ 


** May I tell you, illustrious composer,” I ventured 
to say, ‘ that the simile is not good? Liken your- 
self rather to generous wine, which gains in strength 
and value as it grows older.” ‘Ah, I see you can 
turn a compliment splendidly,” said the abbé, 
laughing ; “but your parallel is faulty. Don’t you 
know that old men’s fingers gets stiff? And what is 
a pianist with stiff fingers?” This sally I also 
managed to parry, and I clenched everything by 
asking the abbé to give me a written letter of accept- 
ance. Here is what he wrote : 

. Pesth, November 20, 1872. 

“Mr. Burgomaster,—I will play for you every 
evening, as requested, and I enclose fifty florins as 
my contribution to your laudable enterprise. May 
God bless it ! ‘Franz Liszt.” 

** But what shall I play at the concerts?” he then 
asked me. ‘What you choose of course,” I 
answered. ‘ But I play, nowadays, only composi- 
tions by Wagner, Schumann, and myself,” he 
suggested, thoughtfully. ‘There are none more 
popular,” I replied. This answer made him laugh. 
“You do not know what the people in Paris think 
about that,” he said. ‘ Still, it is my rule not to 
play anything else.” I bowed in silence, and 
received from him a fifty florin note. As he opened 
his pocket-book, I noticed that it contained two or 
more bills of the same denomination. Liszt really 
is not rich, but itis his rule to spend one-third of 
his income for charitable purposes. He asked who 
else would play at the proposed concerts. ‘* When 
Liszt plays the piano at a concert,” I answered, 
‘who else would dare to do so?” ‘ Excuse me,” 
he answered, laughing, “there you are certainly 
mistaken. One day I played the organ at Notre- 
Dame, in Paris. The organist, who did not know 
me, looked at me in surprise; and, when I did not 
stop, said to me curtly: ‘Monsieur, are you aware 
that we do not allow any amateur to touch these 
keys?’ Of course, I stopped. The good man never 
found out who I was.” ‘‘ But the Viennese,” I said, 
‘“‘know and love you.” ‘Oh yes,” he rejoined, 
pleasantly, ‘they were the first to encourage me. 
Forty-three years ago I gave my first concert in 
Vienna. The applause I received did me a great 
deal of good in every respect. It gave me faith in 
my mission.” 

All this was said in so simple and good-natured a 
manner that I could not help admiring the great old 
man more and more. I departed with thanks for 
his kindness, and Liszt dismissed me with these 
words : “‘I hope the charitable Viennese will fill the 
hall to overflowing every night of those concerts.” 





“LE SPHINX.” 





(From “ The Times.) 
. Panis, March 25th. 

One ought, perhaps, to feel grateful to M. Feuillet 
for handling the subject of infidelity with much 
decorum. His Sphinx is a woman, a creature of 
impulse, headlong and ill-trained. Her husband, a 
nayal officer, commands a ship at the antipodes. 
She resides with her father, a+worthy old Admiral, 
much upon his guard against her admirers, dealing 
largely in ominous hints of the treatment they would 
receive at his hands if he thought them dangerous, 
but who is blind to the real peril and is of no earthly 
use in the piece, in which, until the last scene one is 
always tempted to suppose he is to play an important 
and tragical part. Blanche, the Sphinx, is besieged 
by adorers, victims of her strange fascination and 
countless caprices. There is La Jardie, an amusing 
French dandy; Ulric, a German composer; a Bcoteh 
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peer, Lord Astley, who is described as possessing 
boundless domains, crags, lakes, and islands in his 
own country, and who is played by Febvre in a 
wooden style which approaches caricature. She 
coquets with them all by turn and cares for none of 
them. Henry de Savigny, the husband of her most 
intimate friend Berthe, is the real object of her 
affections, and he loves her ; but both have kept their 
feelings secret from each other, and none suspect 
them. 

Early in the piece we are informed that Blanche 
wears constantly upon her finger a ring, in which, 
beneath a stone carved into a Sphinx, is contained a 
deadly poison. It may be said that this is rather 
an unusual precaution in the nineteenth century, 
but Blanche’s wildness and eccentricity are supposed 
to account for everything. So reckless is she that 
at the end of the second act, when she believes her- 
self slighted and even disliked by Savigny, who is 
about to take his wife to Nice in order to escape her 
dangerous seductions, she agrees to elope with Lord 
Astley. The third act opens in a wood—the park of 
Savigny'’s chateau. There has been a great deal of 
listening at doors in the second act, and Berthe has 
discovered her friend’s rash intention. She is to 
pass through that very wood on her way to join her 
accomplice. Berthe tells her husband, whose 
previous icy calmness is dispelled by a fever of 
jealousy. It is agreed that Berthe should walk home 
alone, while he waits, concealed behind trees, 
to intercept and save her friend. The Sphinx 
appears, in a white dress and a black mantilla 
and without gloves, which seems rather a sin- 
gular costume for an elopement. The vehemence 
of Savigny’s opposition reveals his passion. Sooner 
than let her fly with another he would drown her in 
a lake on the banks of which they stand. ‘ Ah!” 
she exclaims, ‘‘ you love me!” and falls into his 
arms. Unfortunately his wife has not gone home, 
but is at hand and hears everything, and Lord 
Astley, uneasy at the lady’s non-arrival, has retraced 
his steps and is within earshot. There never was 
such an eaves-dropping play as M. Feuillet’s 
Sphinx.” Berthe comes in and faints, but conceals 
her discovery. Lord Astley, touched by her suffer- 
ings, abstains from avenging himself on his rival, 
and, after an interview with her, which is one of the 
most delicately-treated scenes in the play, departs 
for Scotland and is heard of no more. After that 
the agony becomes each moment more intense. 
The husband, the wife, and Blanche remain alone. 
The guilty pair do not suspect that Berthe knows 
their secret, when Savigny misses some letters 
of which the contents must betray it. He sus- 
pects his wife of having found them, and Blanche 
undertakes to ascertain this. Skilfully though 
she sets about it, Berthe detects her object, 
throws off the mask, and insists on her rival 
instantly leaving the country, or she will hand 
the letters to the terrible Admiral. Under 
this threat Blanche refuses to go. Berthe is 
hurrying to the next room to execute it, when the 
thought that her vangeance will endanger her hus- 
band suddently checks her. She throws the letters 
at Blanche’s feet, and, feeling herself about to faint 
from emotion, ‘‘ Water! Water!” she exclaims. A 
glass of water stands upon the table, in which the 
poison from the ring has already been dissolved, 
intended by Blanche for herself. It is a moment of 
terrible temptation. Blanche hesitates, abhors her- 
self for so doing, embraces her friend, and empties 
the glass. 

Her dying scene is the horrible climax of the 
piece, which to many will compensate for the feeble- 
ness and the lack of sustained interest of some of 
its previous passages. Malle. Croizette can hardly 
have had opportunities of studying the dying agonies 
of poisoned people, but in that respect not many of 
her audience will have had the advantage of her, 
and they may be content to accept as perfectly 
natural the convulsions, contortions, spasms, and 
other terrible demonstrations of this promising young 
actress. It is only too evident that she is very 
severely griped, and all present sincerely wish that 
her pains may soon pass. She writhed till the 
audience panted. 





his personages with a genuine interest, he is per- 
haps fortunate to find an actress who will excite a 
strong sensation at the finale. The remark will not 
seem too severe to those who have seen ‘ The 
Sphinx.” It is still a question whether the piece may 
be called a success. Should it prove so, it will be 
due in great measure to the cleverness of most of 
the actors. 





SCOTLAND. 





EpinpurGH, March 25th. 

On Wednesday last the University Musical 
Association gave their annual concert in the Music 
Hall. This Society which in 1872 numbered sixty- 
five vocalists, now numbers two hundred. These 
are exclusively students of the University; the 
orchestral portion of the society is formed of various 
amateurs and professionals from Edinburgh and 
elsewhere. The concert on Wednesday opened with 
the students’ song ‘* Condiscipuli canamus ” com- 
posed by Professor Oakeley for the concert in 1869. 
Two Scotch national songs and two English national 
songs were items very well suited to the powers of 
the chorus. These four pieces were accompanied 
on the organ by Mr. Jameson, the organist of St. 
Paul’s Church, who managed a very unmanageable 
organ with great skill. Mendelssohn’s Festgesang, 
“‘ Let our theme of praise ascending,” better known 
to most people as a favourite Christmas tune, and 
Bishop’s “‘ Hart and Hind” from ‘* Maid Marian ’— 
selected as a tribute to the memory of Sir Henry 
Bishop, one of the former professors of music here— 
were perhaps rendered the best of all the vocal 
pieces performed. Schafer’s ‘‘ Come away,” which 
was of course encored, and a very well-selected 
chorus of Verdi's ‘‘O Signore ” from ‘* I Lombardi” 
completed the vocal portion of the program. The 
Orchestral contributions were Handel's overture to 
“« Samson,” in conformance with a custom which has 
always been observed at these concerts to commence 
with an overture of Handel’s, Rossini’s sprightly 
overture to “‘ La Gazza Ladra,” Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in C major, No. 1, and Mendelssohn's 
Wedding March. The orchestra, which was, like 
the vocal department, under the baton of Professor 
Oakeley, played with great power and accuracy, 
insomuch so, that, considering they were all or 
nearly all Edinburgh players, we may well entertain 
hopes of having at no very distant date a definite 
orchestra established in our city. Beethoven’s 
sonata in F for pianoforte and violoncello, Op. 17, 
was played by Mr. Carl D. Hamilton, our most 
accomplished violoncellist, and a young student, Mr. 
Galletly. Another aspirant to pianoforte honours, 
Mr. Coates, played Schubert's well-worn impromptu 
Op. 142, No. 2, very well indeed, though his ren- 
dering of Schumann’s Schlummerlied Op. 124, No. 
16, was not marked by any definite character. Mr. 
Driggs, a fine amateur tenor, sang a graceful ballad 
of Professor Oakeley’s ‘‘ Tis not alone that thou art 
fair,’ with great taste and expression, and Mr. 
Kennedy sang a song by Bucher—an old benefactor 
of the University—entitled the ‘‘ Warrior’s Drinking 
Cup” so as to win a well merited encore. 

Some intemperate letters have found their way 
into the columns of the leading journal here, pur- 
porting to come from students, in which it is 
attempted to maintain a view that all students have 
a right to attend Professor Oakeley’s Organ Recitals. 
It does not appear why it should be supposed by the 
writers that the Music class-room should be thrown 
open to 1800 students any more than other class 
rooms in the University. Professor Oakeley having 
undertaken the voluntary and extra work of giving 
these performances for the advancement of music in 
the University and in the city,—work as separate 
from his chair as that of organising and conducting 
the University Musical Society—a few unreasonable 
students, taking advantage of the open and liberal 
invitation which has been issued, have not scrupled 
to assert a right to be present. The facts as to 
“rights” do not seem to have been sufficiently 
elucidated by the correspondence in the paper we 
referred to. The fact is that no student has any 
right to enter any class room except on the occasion 





When a dramatist is unable to invest any one of 





—_=_— 


self and paida fee. We have thought it right to 
entersomewhat fully into the details of the case as the 
discussion in the columns of the leading journal here 
was brought to an abrupt termination before the 
matter was fully cleared up. 





FRANCE. 


Tarts, March 25th, 1874, 

A new piece was produced last night at the Opéra 
Comique. It is entitled -* Marie Madeleine” and all 
the dramatis persone are taken from Scripture, | 
am told that great precautions are taken by the 
police. There was a new play of Octave Feuillet at 
the Francais on Monday night, called “ Le Sphinx.” 
Though French audiences are not squeamish, the 
tale of adultery and self-murder laid before them by 
M. Feuillet (one of the forty at the Académie 
Frangaise) was a little more than they could stand, 
and they received it with marked coldness. Tho 
heroine, the naughty young lady of the play, very 
nicely acted by Mdlle. Croizette, commits suicide at 
the end. She has prepared poison to administer to 
her lover’s wife, but she suddenly changes her mind 
and drinks it off herself. Regardless of the sound 
principle of Greek art, M. Feuillet makes his heroine 
expire on the stage under the influence of the poison, 
and the young lady’s performance is so painfully 
realistic that even the most impassive and unimpres- 
sionable were shocked and disgusted at the display. 
This sort of sensational business used to be strictly 
eschewed at the Francais. I presume its intro- 
duction on the classic stage of the Rue Richelieu is 
to be accounted a proof of the “march of pro- 
gress.” 


Did you ever hear of a six-act piece? One of that 
length entitled “La Femme de Paillase,” by M. 
Xavier de Montepin, which defies any attempt at 
brief analysis, has been brought out at the Thédtre 
Cluny. It isa melo-drama of the most startling 
and amazing type, full of reckless improbabilities, 
and bristling with crime. The acting, it must be 
said, is greatly superior to the play. Mdme. Picard, 
to whom the chief part is assigned, sustains her 
reputation as a talented performer, but the most 
attractive personation is that given by Malle. de 
Gerandon, a young lady for whom a future is, I 
think, in store. Mdlle. Viat dies of poison in ortho- 
dox fashion, though she does not seem to lose much 
of her robust appearance under the circumstances. 
Some clothes of marvellous cut, worn by M. Charly, 
also deserve a word of mention. A revue called 
“Ah, des Bétises” Bas been brought out at the 
Délassements Comiques, in which the popular plays 
of the year are made fun of. “Les deux Orphelines” 
and *‘ Orphée aux Enfers” are parodied merrily. 


Desclée’s fatal illness is now attributed indirectly 
to her excessive good nature. It is said that after the 
younger Dumas had taken her by the hand in Paris, 
and she had taken a position in the front rank of the 
actresses, she received a series of letters from an 
unknown admirer—evidently a lady, and Deselée 
determined to make her acquaintance. The actress 
discovered that her friend belonged to a good family 
but was almost a monster of ugliness. Her letters, 
however, were so charmingly written, and the young 
woman was mentally so superior to many of her sex 
that the actress took her into her confidence, and the 
two lived together like sisters. The repellent features 
of Desclée’s companion were in some respects ® 
defence to the great actress herself, and in many ways 
her companion protected her against the assaults of 
enthusiastic admirers, to which most actresses appear 
to be subjected in the French capital. During her 
stay in London Desclée discovered that her com- 
panion was robbing her to a very serious extent, and 
though the amount was not very large, the circum- 
stance so preyed upon the actress’s mind that it 
produced an illness which resulted as we all know. 
Desclée was a most sensitive woman; owing to 
certain painful circumstances which surrounded her 
early life she was very slow to make friends, and 
when her one idol was shattered to pieces, it invol 
with it the ruin of her own health. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 





PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 


PART THE FIRST. 




















s. d. 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (B.).+) 8 
Shepherds ......seeeeeeees bbstuiekenscsaediansen nannies 1 3 |. HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ..............05 ) . 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Iv Bernayy.) Introduction, &e. 0 10 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and | THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus .........0000 1 9 
Chores 2060s TTTIT TT TET ee Co ceccercece 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... ) 

1 WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus.........0.s.ecececceeeees 1 9 | IF THOU HAD'ST KNOWN. Solo (m.) ....cccccccecescsecees p= 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.r.3.).. 1 1 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.a.) and Chorus.. 1 4 
PART THE SECOND. 

8. d. . a. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (8.8.4.7.B.B.) .....0008 oeereeces 0 9 
NR So icc ccssaietineuion id secahaapeoneuretene 0 6 | HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ ve 22 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ........... piplanewieneia ee | 
T'he above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. . d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flatandG (7) 4 0 IF YE BE RISEN (7.)...0.000.e00008 hel pila anette ponpeutes 4% 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (.) .......... 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio....... inn 9G 
WEEP YE NOT JOR THE DEAD (c.).........seecceecssceees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InE and G (c.)...... 4.0 | 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
4 Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
Cc 
J. C. Me CAAA Ae 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HEBPNRY SMART. 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s. 
8. d, s. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (5.A.7.B.) ..nesseescseceeesese 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.4.7.B.) ....++s+seeeee 1 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus............. serene 09 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
sd. | s. d. 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air... ..seesseseseee 3 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE........ esuaveee” ow 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte...... picbhbeendana .. 2 6 | BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)...,..... oui Ctiinan dens 8 0 





Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
sewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In lo 
£212 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 As. per Quarter on the ThreeYears System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Trichord Treble. 
£4 Ms, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS 
“BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 4} ft. 
£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


THE 


Trichord. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
+,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 


which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EJROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
CAD voc ceazaknsssscogueecs 12 Guineas 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany ge ab eumiculeaS 15 és 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
OTe © abs kedeneis<sekun 18 ws 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .........- 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 382 ai 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 es 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 - 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..ccccceccccoeces 38 se 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OZER) «co ccccscveceesess oe a = 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

iS eee Pa re eae 50 = 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finigh) 2 i090 cc sete rcsvewes 60 re 
9.—F ive Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut 


9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 ‘a 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 Pe 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 be 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 i 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ‘ 


9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 » 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 * 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 

Knee Swell ......ccccccccce 85 i 
11.—Ten Stops, 2 Octaves German 

Pedals, Footand Hand Blowers 

and Foot Swell .......- ecos 100——_ 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

and Hand Blower ........+. me ..«# 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 

Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 

Blower..... wegsdébeaes ....125t0150,, 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Merenee Oe Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 
Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 








BELFAST 


OAK, £12 12s. ; 


OAK, £15 15s. ; 


a 


J. B. CRAMER & CO's 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 


CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2 


CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s, 


MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 93. , 


MAHOGANY, £10 10s, 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator, 


No. 4. 
ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 

Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo, Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
ROSEWOOD, £16 1és,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 

Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 
Tremolo, Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No.7 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette, Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. , 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Kne® Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon, Forté, 





J.B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS, 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 


—_——_ 


aks 66.00-ch caddncedeces 
Sweet dreamer. .....ccccecsccces 

SE ee MI nies 3 db cacnns 0030800ses nese tees 
Gumevere | (Sung by Mdlle, Titiens), in C and E flat .... 
ET iin ices nents neencened 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .. 
Oh! bella mia........ 


~~ > > & & 


BY LOUISA GRAY, 








My white rose ......... 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Yorgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves), InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad, (Tenor) ........cccsseseseee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “‘Remembrance” ...........esesececsesee 4 0 
BY O. BARRI. 
ee TE eee. Te Tf 
eg ER ee ae an a oe 
Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
PII Rib RAG aNicnvsssencevcacenswennencss 40 
BO IOS on. 0500.06 sic bc c0deies s0:0040 00. c6tbecedtndeebes 4 0 
EPCS GUI GO os 00000 00:05 be 0008005008 sp edectoce OO 
BY MISS PHILP, 
FO I GE oo 5s si coed ei tecadetecncdecseserssce € ® 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ..............0008 4 0 
NG 60.50.8600 +0705000:9000000000005es0 cecsngeneee & DO 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
WENGE, VHRR CODA, 6 00 50 60 cv cron sthickssdecbicdicecess & § 
Be MD FOGG us 0 Khe 08 00 56 0000 000000060860 40 
PO vnc itdcticcecssaesseaccesbebatesbeesencboncs 40 
The Choice, in E flatandG,.. . 40 
FRG hoe 00 0 0:09: 00:00: 0006000000 sdebbdeccnscdbocccsecs 4 0 
Spirit LOVE .. veccrcccccescccccecsvccccccccccescsceces 4 0 
BOUND: 05 sc descce ce 4 0 
Three Lilies © 0c ce ceccccecccescccoccescccccens 4 @ 
Friends ..,....+.....+»Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the way ......+. 0 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





eTrooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ................ 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet littie doll, dear, In G@ and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .....ccccscccscssccsccccssee @ O 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
ee en ee Or ee ers eee 
NIN: vu 6'4é s00d 40.08 dbus dpien scoeksQnewanewenen AM 
PE sich: sass capicnbees vedas mean die se sheccunaeaan ane 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....cscsseseseee 8 
Queen of Beauty Song. (Tenor) ..........scecseeees 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
ROT: hc 06:06 vs Gab caine on 600 BEER Grasse dbs 


ew 
oo 


POO Ra RRP OE oi .5 do os 00: ctitc dove be dvcecssoctente 
IN RR IT asics vn ondnononsySkudnecs 
By the old Corn Mill......+++00 


~ - &- 
ooo 
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LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
RECENT STREET, W. 





CRAMERS' 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the pringipal manufacturers 
—vizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers, 

By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third - Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth ‘ Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couiarp, 
Erarp, and Krrxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 


At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 








Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B, CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, City. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Street, & Western Roap, Briauton. 
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Now Ready, No. 81, for APRIL, of 


LINSDLBYS’ MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Work by Elizabeth Cooper. 


The Life of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of STRAFFORD, and Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH COOPER, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” ‘Popular History of America,” &¢. In 2 vols. 8yo. [Now ready, 
J. R. Planché’s New Work. 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. By J. R. PLANCHE, Author 


of ‘* The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &. 2 vols. 8vo. (In a few days, 
A Startling Confession, The Phantom Genius, A Working Opera, First Floor Windows, &c. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD (of the 


iniety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols, demy 8vo. with Portrait. [Now ready, 
Scarborough, Isles of Thanet and Wight, Channel Islands, &c. 


ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; or, Sunny Spots near Home. By CLEMENT 


W. SCOTT, 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations by Mr. George du Monster: [Now ready, 
Notice._-A Midnight Mass, a Silent Service, Watch-Night, Orthodox Spirit Seance, &c. 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious Life in the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. By the Author of “* Unorthodox London,” &¢c. 1 vol. 8vo. (Second Edition, ready. 





Notice.—Spirit Faces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle, The Walworth Jumpers, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the Metropolis, 


By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Second Edition, now ready. 
Notice.—A Parson in Transition, Interviewing a Mormon, The Gospel of Hell Fire, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D 


Author of “ Orthodox London,” ‘* Unorthodox London,” &e. In 1 vol. 8vo. (In the Press. 
*,* This Volume will complete the Series of Dr. Davies’s interesting Works on London Religious Life. ‘ 
Now Ready, price One Shilling. 


ANTI-SILLYASS; or, the Modern Odyssey. By MAURICE DAVIES, 


Author of ‘*‘ Unorthodox London,’ ke 


TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SHALL I WIN HER. By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of 


War,” “ Only an Ensign,” ‘‘ Under the Red Dragon,” &c. In 8 vols. (Ready this day. 
New Novel by W. Harrison Ainsworth. 


MERRY ENGLAND; or, Nobles and Serfs. By WILLIAM HARRISON 


AINSWORTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “ Rookwood,” ‘* Windsor Castle,” “Boscobel,” “Good on Times,” ‘Tower of London,” &. 3vols. [Just ready. 


CICELY. By the Lather of “ Not Without Thorns,” ‘She was Young and He 


was Old,” ‘ Lover and 6 Bcxe &e. In 8 vols. [Now ready. 


MAKING. the WORST of IT: a Novel. By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


The ONLY ONE of HER MOTHER. By the Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” 


“ A Winter Tour in Spain,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


ONCE AND FOR EVER; or, Passages in the Life of the Curate of Danbury. 


By the Author of ‘‘ No Appeal,” “‘ Saved by a Woman.” (Now ready. 


A FRIEND AT COURT. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A, 


Author of “‘ The Life and Times of Algernon Sydney,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. LYSONS. In 2 vols. nol 
FRANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of “George” 


Geith,” “‘ City and Suburb,” “* Too Much Alone,” ‘‘ Far Above Rubies,” &e. In 3 vols. [Now ready r 


A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER, Author of The 


House of Raby,” &ec. 8 vols. [Now ready, 


THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By the Author of “Ship Ahoy!” 


Christmas Number of “‘ Once a Week.” [Now 


GRANTLEY GRANGE. A New Novel, in 8 vols. cinaa i 
FOR BEAUTY’S SAKE. A New Novel, in 1 vol. (Now rl 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. | 








Prigted and Publlahed by Jamas Swirt, of 66, King-street, Golden-square in the County of M 3 the printing-ofice of Swirr d Co,, 65, King-atreet aforesgid— Friday, March ¥, v4 
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